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Alphabertized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
Thorough in- 


and Preparatory School for boys. 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodationa, Cc HARL ES a. BARTL ETT, Principal, — 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, ; 
WV TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 
Preparatory School for a i #500 per vear. 
For Cireniar address . WILBON, A. Me 


CoNNeEcTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. . 
iI TSS BARTLETT S (formerly Miss 
Y Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies 


Ww will reopen Se sept. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticur, Pomfret. : 
| ei MISSES VINTON’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls willreopen Thursday, Sept. 29. Number limit- 
ed to ten pupils. For circular, addre SS the Misses V INTON, 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, cor, Franklin Street and 
Pennsyvivania Avenue. ; 
‘es MISSES HEBB S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Girls will reopen September 20, 1887. For circulars, 
uddress the Misses HERB. 
DistTRICT OF COLOMBIA, Ww ashington, 1212 and 1214 
lith St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
THE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. —A 
Select Boarding and Day Schoo! for young ladies 
and little girls. 
M R. and M RS, Wo. D. CABELL, Principals. 





ILLINOIS, ¢ ‘hie ago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
bLAG v ACADEMY, AN ENGLISH, 
Classical, Frenecb, and German Family and Day 
Se hool for the primary and higher education of boys 
and girls. Parents and guardians are cordially invited 
to Investig ate the advantages of this school; 15 instruct- 
ors. 25th year opens September 21. Send for catatogues, 

Ina W. ALLEN, A M., LL.D., President, 

IkA W ALLEN, JR., A.M., Master. 


F 6 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE 


term begins Sept. 21. 


OF LAW.—FALL 
7 For circulars address H. 
Boot. 





In.inots, Lake Fores VX 
ra AKE FOREST U NIVERSIT Y.—Clas- 


sical and Scie —e Courses of the highest order 
“all term opens Sept. 14. 
alas Ss 
President W. C. ROBERTS. 
MAINE, Augusta. 
“1, CATHARINE 
School for ig The Rt. Rev. H 
pP resident; the Rev D. Mi tin, A.M., Principal. w0th 
year opens Sept. 14. pda $275 and F250. Strong corps 
of teachers. Special advantages in Art and Music. Send 
for vircular 


5 HALL. —— Dioce SQn 
. A. Neeley, D.D., 





ce P aND, Baltimore, !2t4 Eutaw Place. 


Ar -ANDOLPH'S SCHOOL.— Two o7 
Shs vacancies are still open for the coming ses 
sion, which commences Sept. 20.) Application should be 


made to the above address. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
Pi NIVERSITY OF 


School, Eighteerth annual session, 


MAR YLAND,—Law 
October 3, 
1X87, 

Addre S& 


HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





Mar YLAND, Catonsville 

‘T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
» and — lp in school for Foee ladies reopens Sep 
tember 21, Address Misses M. C. & S. R. CARTER. 


aa) Sa AND, Ellicott City. 
LUPIN 'S UNTIFPERSITY 
Sixth Session opens 15th September. 
logues, address (CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.LA., 


SCHOOL. 
For Cata 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, W averly Station, 
1SS LL. A. FILES SELECT HOME 
school, Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre 
ie for colleges, Location delightful; grounds beauti 
ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 
Send for circular 








~ MASSACHUSETTS, Rerkshire, Berks hire Co, 
( WESTALBON FARM, six miles from 
Pittstield. HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Send for 

1 


circular to EDWARD T. FISHER, A. 


_ Massac HUSETTS, Boston, 

Posto. UNIVERSITY Law School. 
> Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


< ~ MASSACHT SFT Ts, B ston, 69 Che ste r Square as 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
7 Ladies, Boston, Mass. Family and Day School. The 
Thirty fourth Year begins Wed., Sept. 28, 1887. For ca 
talogue and circular apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ae : 
NSTELOTE OF TFRCHNOLOGY 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROR, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres, 
Mass/ vy HUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
“VIAUNCY-HALL S( HOOL (60th Year), 
- - ae for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspectalty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. he location is the most attractive in Boston. 


VEE HUSETTs, Boston, No. 152 Huntington ‘Ave. 
NV Mk, DECOMBES’ FRENCH AND 
Engl mf Home School for six girls will open Sep 
tember 21, 3 Price, $1,000 per year, No extras. 
Hixhest = fe ~s one es given and required, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St : 
ISS HELOISE E, HERSEY WILL 
open a new school for girls in October. Special 
atte ntion given to the English language and literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place, 


F agra 4RATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology and for Harvard College with 
out Greek, Private Se ‘hool. ALBERT HALE. 
Mass ACHUSETTS, Bos ton, 66 M: wsiborous h Street. 

1 geste! OF MEDI( INE, BOSTON 
» University, opens October 13, ’87. Fifteenth year 
Furnishes supe rior facilities for incremal sclentifie and 
practical instruction in three and four years’ courses. 

Entrance examinations, October 10 and 11. 

Send for announcements to 





- TALB T M.D., De au 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bri okline, Cypress St. 
BOARDING AND 


V TSS LEWTS’S 
BP é day! sc school for. girls. 


Fall term begins Oct. 4. 
— ee 
MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge 
PREPARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho 
more class. , 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M. (Mathematics and Sctence). 
Joun W. Daze, A.B. (Classics and History). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.-—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca 
tion, with fine tennts-eourt. F. E. Arnot, Ph.D., Pro 
prietor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 





R ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 App fan Way. 
M* JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 


Faiatly Se hool for boys. F Its fore ole ge. Circulars 





MAs°aAcnvuseETtTs, Cambridge, 30 Hurlt ut St. 
IRIVATE INSTRUCTION and HOME 
for two or three girls or young ladies at Cambridge 
The best care, thorough training, and all required im 
struction, For particulars, address or call on ev. E.U 
TOWNE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CILEN TLIFRIC PREPARATORY 
n School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology aaa. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. . BM. IL T. Je 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
WROSPECT HILL School for Youngs La 
dies.—Prepares for college, Sclence, Art, Muste 
Reautiful and healthful location. Established in 1x69. 


JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 
~ MASSACHT alae New Bedford, 
7RLEN DS CADEM Y. COLLEGE 


Preparatory and hele Courses. 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Principal 








MASSACHUSETTS, VP lymouth. 
M* KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys 


(twenty-first year).--Begins September 22, 


iss? 
~~ MASSACHUSE TTS, Quine we 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA 
tory weg ings * ge hool for boys. Schoo! year will be 
gin Se ptember 14, 2 


For all inform: ion apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D._ 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridge water. 
OWARDCOLLEGIATEINSTITUTE 
for voung ladies reopens Sept. 2ist. College Pre 
paratory, Classical and Scientitic graduating courses. 
For circulars address EMMA ©. Conro, Principal. or Bh. B 
HowakpD, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
7EST NEWT Oo” ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—35th vear begins Wednesday 
Sept. 21, 1887. A family and « lay school for both sexes 
NATH’L T. ALLEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 137 Pleasant St 

FY gh . THROO?’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
ladies reopens Sept. 21. Instruction thorough. 

Four boarding pu 





P repares for college examinations. 
pils. Cire ulars sent on application. 








MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
Y fhe MICHIGAN MINING SCHOO] 

offers a practical course in Mining Engineering 
and related branches. Its situation inthe heartof the 
Mineral Kegton of Lake Superior affords special advan 
tages. The School is supported by the State, and there 
are no charges for tuition—the only expenses being for 
text-books and materials consumed, which are furnished 
by the School at cost prices, and for which a deposit of 
#30 1s required, that amount being ordinarily suffictent 
for one year. Fali term begins September 15, For fur 
ther information, address 

M. E Wapswortu, Principal, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
Nf": SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Z young ladies reopens Sept. 28th. 
J, G,. Whittier says: ‘* A better, healthier, and py 
er place for a school coutd scarcely be found in New 
England.” 





NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville, 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOHN 
C. Green Foundation, It is desirable that applica 
tions should be made from 3 toé months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
REV. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 

V TS S:h. BLAZABE TH DANA'S 
d d boarding and dav school for young ladies. Best 
advantages in English and languiges. Resident native 
French and Germanteachers. Music and art spectalties. 
Terms, board and tuition, $500. Circulars on application, 
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RK, Aurora, Cavuva Lake 
) ; 4 


NEW Y 
lies Full collegiate course Musi and Art 


Session begins September 14, LSS¢ 
Send for catalogue 


NEW ‘ n Clavera K 
RIVER INSTITU TH 
Kev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prestdent 





uny men and women 
Unsurpassed f Ithfulnmess and beauty of 


ommodious buildings, recently 





ind refitted 


A strong faculty of experienced professors and ten 


ers 
Careful attention given t soclal, moral, and hys 
culture 
Pen graduating 
CONSERVATE 
GRADI 
Phirty fourth year opens September 
‘ a, 





“? or istrated cat , 





NEW York«K, Gard \ 1 
a*2 CATHEDRAL E. Oo 
Paul Boarding Scho s for Har 





Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete, ‘ 
modatious unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N 
CHAS, STURTEVANT Mookk, A 


Harvard), Head Maste 





NEW YorRK Ciry, Room 72, Bible House 


4 ] Wk RICAN AINDE RG 1R 7 f 


a mal School Reopens, 25th vear, Sept. 14 Spe 
advantages and low terms at Fast Orange Home at 

y Summer session every year EMuy M. ¢ E. Pri 
tlso kd. of Amer. Kindergarten Mag. and N VW 


NEW YORK CITY, 42 West 30th Street 
r a 4 


~ 
‘ E 44e 4 4 

] Reopens September 
- 


. 
Principal now at home 

NEW YoRK CITY, 32 and 34 East 57th St 

7 ~ py pry . re ry 

UE fale PEEBLES AND ., Dd. 4 
P son's School wi Lb Monday, October 


Until September 
o 











thon classe i 
Literature Boarding pupils recelve 





NEW York City, 148 Madison Avent 


Weaunesday, September 28 
NO HOME study for pupils under fourtee: 


NEW YORK CITY, Nos ind & Fast did st 


RS. SYLVANUS REEDS BOAR 


ing and Day School for Y 





d 
able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, witt 


important additions, 
2ith vear begins Oct. 4 


NEW YORK CITY, No, 15 1 





oe mean > ¥> F 2 ; - . 
DrRISLER, A.M., Principal Reopens Wednesda 





September Vs, 


NEW YorRK CITY, 20 Fi 
7 
} 





V deo’ HARLEM COLLEGIATE SCH ’ 
for Boys willopen its fourth vear September 
i ¢ 


Six boarding pupils admitted. Number lim 


lents, E. JEAN NA 


: g Y st, 
l "A \ VORMAN INSTITUTE 
For voung ladles and children (founded 18 
teopens Sept. 29 In Morgan Mansion 
Mme. VAN N MAN, Prir 
NEW YorK CITY, 32 East 45th Street 
[ ZTOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, — A 


Sehool introductory to all colleges, S 








Classical, Senior, Junior, P Ter truct 
Perms, #75 to 3300, Sixth Sey 
J. WooDBRIDGE DAVis, C.1 ipal ‘N 
Crore, A.M, Vice-Principal. iP} 


NEW York, Nvack 
TYACA SEMINAR } / 
A Mrs. Imogene Bertholf, Principal 


NEW York, Peekskill 





VJ ATARY ACADE UVY.—COL. CHAS 
4 J. Wrient, B.S., Dr. Joun NLT EN, Prir 


NEW York, Pine Plains 


a Rev. A. Mattice For both sexes } pens Sept 


NEW York, Poughkeepsie 


[ WVERVIEW ACADEMY S2 Ig 
\ Prepares thoroughly for College, the “G rt 
. n . 


‘ademies, and Business. Military Dr 





BISBEE & AMEN, Pri 
NEW YorK, Rochester 
fe It HILL SCHOCGL FOR 
removed fron anandaigua to Rochester, N 
For circulars address 
Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, Canandaigua, N.Y 


NEW York, Roslyn, Long Island 


JIRYANT SCHOOL — A MILITA 
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1e Ideal Series. 


T! 


“ The volumes appearing under this tt- 
tle deserve the success which they alread 
have achieved. Broadly speaking, they 
reintroduce us to some masterpieces of lt- 
terature in a very attractive dress—to be 
more precise, in all the clory of clear, an- 
tigue printing, hand made paper, and vel- 
lum cloth bindings. 


cases, tt should be added, additional value 


In some 


: oe any 
is conferred upon the wo) k by new tlus- 


trative prefaces and notes.’- —TIMES. 


Kach volume in Elzevir 8vo. Cloth 


extra, gilt tops. Sold separately 


at $2.00; or in beautiful half 
levant, gilt top, 85.00; or 


full calf, 


in $5.00. 


Ashby-Sterry (J.). The Lazy Minstrel. 

Blunt (W.38.). The Love Sonnets of Proteus 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

De Quincey (Thos.). Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. With Notes by Richard Woodhouse. 
Edited by RIcHARD GARNET. 

Dobson (Austin), At the Sign of the Lyre. 

——- Old World Idyls and other Verses. 

Dutt (Toru). Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan, with an Introductory Memoir by 
E. W. Gossk. 

English Lyrics. 

English Odes, selected by EF. W. GOsseE. 

Kighteenth Century Essays, selected and annotat- 
ed by AUSTIN Dopson. 

French Lyrics, selected and annotated by Gro. 
SAINTSBURY 


Gay (John). Fables, with Memoir by AUSTIN 
DoBson, Portrait. 
Goldsuuth (Oliver). The Vicar of Wakefield, 


with a Preface and Notes by Austin Dor 
SON, 
Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. 


Evited by F. W. CorNIsH, 


Gosse (E.). 


Horati Flaceci Opera. 


Lang (Andrew), XXXII, Ballads in Blue Chi 
na. 

- itbymes A la Mode. 

Locker (Frederick), London Lyrics. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
—Sonnets. Edited by MARK PATTISON. Por 


trait. 
Shakespeare's 
DOWDEN, 
Shelley’s Poems. 
face by KICHARD GARNET. 
Switt (Jonathan), Letters 
lected and edited with a Commentary and 


Sonnets, Edited by Epwarp 


A Selection. Edited with Pre- 


and Journals. Se- 
Notes by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

Three Hundred English Sonnets, Chosen 
edited by DAvip M. MAIN 


and 


* 4 The above books will te 
Rare, and Second Hand Books rea ly. 


ready. 





| CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
| COLERIDGE’S WORKS, 


sent upon rece apt of advertised } rice, 
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** The respectab'e and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal infereourse,”- R. WwW. Emerson. 

* JTmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohws Publication Serves ts the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, L[talian, _ Scandinavian, 
Anglo Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with excepiions, 
: 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 


RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8., of the Geological 


Survey of England and Wales. With nu 


merous Diagrains and Illustrations, 
WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.’’— Preface. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols, 


| 
| 





HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 


ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF'S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—Tbhe [nn 1p the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources, By J. W. M. Gibbs, 5 vols, 

FOSTER’'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
Ly the late A, N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E,. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 


tions. 
TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 


Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols, 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 


A SELECTION, 


ANTONINUS THE THOUGHTS OF M,. AURELIUS, 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF .PHILOSOPHY, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols, 

2vols. Translated, 

6 vols, 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Di'lon.) 

HUGO'S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated, 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA, 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 

STAUNTON’'S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


2 vols. 
3 vols, 
t vols. 


2 vols 


? 
New Catalo ye of Choice 


Special Net Catalogue o} Booles greatly reduced in p ice 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


} 


TO BE PUBILISHED SATURDAY 





‘*They are a Literary Treasure.”—Vhe Nation. 


A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY. 


With Portraits and Reproductions of 


IS47-1855, 


Letters and Drawings. 1 vol., Svo, gilt top, 


$2.50. 

The appearance of this collection of letters from tho 
great novelist to Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield has been bailed 
American and European critics as an 
impor 


by the leaging 
event well-nigh unprecedented in interest 
tance in the literary world. After their highly success 
ful magazine publieation, the letters are now offered in 
permanent book furm. 


and 


“As one reads, it seems as if Thaekeray had come to 
life again and were delighting us with a new work from 
bis hand. Here is the familiar wit ond tenderness, the 
krowledge of our preposterous human nature, and the 
eve for its worldly manifestations, and the author him 
self in his most intimate and charming moods, retlecting 
and brightening the inconstant comedy of the scenes that 
interested him, In this series of letters, Knglish litera 
ture has a new classic.”’— The Nation. 


*,* Also, alimited edition of 500 numbered copies, bound 
This edition 
willcontain some unique and original ideas 
nufacture. letters 
Sacsimile in the 


inquarto with gilt topand uncut edges, $10 
nthe ama 
The passages of the introduced in 


tevtare printed ina separate color, in 


imitation of the writer's ink of the originals. Three let 
tersare reproduced in imitation of the originals as in 
serts in the binding with narrow maryins, and contain 


ing some of the writer's inimitable sketches. Many re pro 
ductions of pen and ink drawings are scattered through 
the book. Several of the 


printed direct from the wood upon India paper. 


portraits of Thackeray are 


> pee 
eo? 


ORDERS FOR THIS 
SHOULD BE SENT IN AT ONCE, 


LIMITED EDITION 


The Making of the Great West. 


By Samuel Adams Drake. With 145 illustra 


tions and maps. 12mo, $1.75, 

Mr. Drake's volume is similar in purpose to his other 
popular work, ‘The Making of New England,’ and, like 
that, presents in a clear and attractive form, most likely 
to hold the attention of the young readers for whom the 
book was written, as well as to interest adults, suggest 
After 
discussing in detail and by topics the original exptora 
tions of the Spaniards, the French, and the English, he 


ive phases of historical research often overlooked 


a nation by con 

The ix 
admirably arranged, is popular in style, and fully illus 
trated. 


as 


traces the development of America 


quest, annexation, and by exploration volume 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Making of New Eneland. 
to 1645. 


12mo, $1.50, 


From 1580 With 148 illustrations 


and maps. 
*Thaveread * The Making of New England’ and like it 


exceedingiv. The matter is well Chosen and well ar 
ranged.”’— Francis Parkman. 


The Science of Thoueht. 
By F. Max Miiller. 2 


vols., Crown Svo, uni 


form with ‘Chips from a German Work 
shop,’ ‘The Science of Language, * The 
Science of Religion, ‘The Origin and 


Growth of Religion,’ and 
#4. 


‘Biographical Es- 
says.’ 


Prof. Miller need be 


under no apprehension for the 
success of this book. I 


Any work signed by so illustrious 
aname is sure of a warm welcome; while such ques 
tions as the origin of Janguage and the descent of man 
have assuredly not lost their interest either forthe Eng 
lish or for the German public, least of ail when they are 
discussed in a style almost unique for its combined Clear 
ness, point, and vigor, The Academy. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


New York, 







745-745 Broadway, 























lent the Civil-Service ( mi . I 
to the Chairman of the Civil-Service B 
Examiners for the Cincinnati Post- 
: very cre {it { t ind time \ 10 l! 

forth very cleariy ar ror’ \ e Intel 
Civil-Service Law in regard to remov 
political reasons. Mr. Oberly cites tl 
visions of the law, and concludes 

1.) That it is unlawful to ask an appli 
ippointment under the Civil-Service La 
Vulge his political opinions or affiliation 

2.) Thatif the appointing officer as 
any way what are the political opinions 


tions of any applicant for 
is unlawful in him t 


























liscriminate in th applicant’s f 
against him; that it is unlawfu 
pointing officer to appoint an eligible for 
son that he is or is nota Democrat, or t 
to appoint an eligible for the reason tha 
is not a Republican, and vice-versa 
That it is unlawful to remove at 
m the publie service for refusing to1 
il Service 
his is the very essen t] 
Was ned by its authors. Th 
scught above ull others was te en 
reiy the jucst on { p tic fait 
ow the pplicant un his 
thr } rt levy , + + 
) igh mer Lone nl 
ime basis. The appointing officer w] 
pt ul ‘ I lt i i lI i uence h 4 { eC! j 
v, and is liable to the penalty, w 
} ; 
r? ail f Mn ¢ er A f, ip} +} 
penalty would break up the abuse very 
In disagreeable contrast to these str 
ward utterances of Mr. Oberly are sor 
which are attributed to another memb« 
Commission, Mr. Edgerton, in a t 
Tribune reporter. Mr, Edgerton adl 
his position in the Chicago 
subordinates can b removed 
specified cause ittacks the var 
Sery organizations in differ 
is organizations es 
ct ind then say 
’ hh? } 
I Hicli ike > me! ( 
( i | eY r ( 
Ts ir¢ ~ I ] ly l in ~ | i = 
shment provided under tl f 
fits pl sions, except! 
Le! 1 iere bas bee ? ~ 
ie! has removed a } - 
I 
Investigatiol t ( 
ir investigations, theref 
Hee n es to the pu il t 
} 
to do something We ad = 
nsider that remarkable 
It 1S ¢ r trom it Sit Ss Uf t 
remarks from the same 1 t M 
ton has no sympathy for civil-sery 
ind has no other ostensible purpos 
Commission than to belittle its r 
Gen. Corse, the Be is 
ed the Smelling Committe poils D 
) r) roy yolx . 
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position of the surplus revenues, The Seere 
tary is powerless to prevent money from coming 
into the Treasury. Hecan only devise means 
Within very narrow limits for returning it to 


business channels 





The crash in the collaterals by which the 


loans to Tl nrv 5, Ives & Co. were supposed to 
be secured appears to have taken Wall Street 

‘surprise. Yetthere was nothing iz it which 
had not been trumpeted on the housetops for 
weeks before It had been known all along 
that the Cincivnati, Hamilton and Dayton pre 


ferred stock was mostly fraudulent, and that 


the value of the common stock had been les 


ned to the utmost extent that a consummate 
swindler could impair it. There is no new fact 
disclosed by the sales except the names of the 


Ilere is rood ground 


lenders of the money, 
for surprise, for we find among them some 


prudent and close-fisted institu 


+ 


of the most 
tions in the country, old iron-bound savings 
mnks and others, besides private lenders 
who are commonly regarded asthe very skin 
flints of the money market. And yet, whena 
Woman’s Bank, like that of Mrs, Howe in 
Boston, gets away with a lot of money belong 
ing to widows and sewing girls, we think that 
lulity of some people is unfathoma 





There has been a great pother in the news 
papers lately about a ** concession ” granted by 
the Chinsee Goverament to an alleged Count 
Mitkiewiez and Mr. Wharton Barker of Phila 
lelphia for a monopoly of banking, tel 
vraphing, telephoning, railroading, ctc., et 
that empire, all of which may be very im 

f 
the antecedents of Mitkiewicz. What con- 
cerns the American people, however, is the 


portant, and is certainly very funny in view ¢ 


f 


arent endeavor of the parties holding the 
1 of endorsement or 


oncession to get some kine 
ecognition from our Government. This they 
ve not yet obtained, and probably will not. If 


the parties Were perfectly respectable, it 


would still be, upon all accounts, ab 
suurd and t for the United States toe lend 


its sanction, however remotely, to a private 


dventure of that kind. Accor 





ports of the more enthusiastic correspondents, 


the concession amounts to little less than con 
ferring the Government of China upon Mit 
kiewicz and}tBarker, If a similar conces 
lon were granted to them in this country 
na sa) } } 


d could Tt enforeed, we should consider 
the other government—the one which is divided 


executive, legislative, and judicial depart 


ments—not worth retaining Probably the 
erant, Whatever it may be deper Is upon 
some expression of views bv the State 
Department at Washingtor If any such 
xpression should be given, the Chinese Gov 


ernment would very likely attach to it more 
importance than would properly belong to it 
bherefore no expression of any kind should 
fiven except a friendly warning to Li Hung 
Chang to beware of adventurers, and espe 
Ny of American Counts We imagine 
it the danger of ‘‘ recognition ” is not creat, 
ince the negotiation between Mitkiewiez and 
Cane : 


rovernment bas only advanced to the point 


enting to the Assistant Secretary of Stat 


mperkiul photograph” of Li Hune 
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Chang. This is the stage at which it should 
] 


be allowed to rest. 





The citizens of New York have to elect this 
fall two judges of the Supreme Court. A: morn- 
ing contemporary, a few days since, laid much 
emphasis upon the necessity of retlecting 
those judges who have given the public 
faithful service on the bench, and it in- 
staunced Charles Donohue and Abraham R. 
Lawrence as two shining examples of this 
kind of judge, both of whom deserved reélec 
tion. We do not suppose that the Sv cares 
one farthing whether Judge Lawrence is r 
elected or not. It evidently thinks that Judgc 
Lawrence has character and — reputation 
enough for two, and that if he and Donohue 
were nominated together, Judge Lawrence 
would pull the ticket through. We do not 
think so. We think that Judge Lawrence 
richly deserves a retlection, and we hope that 
the Democratic factions may uvite on him as 
they did on Judge Barrett last fall. His re- 
pute as an able and high-minded jurist, above 
the reach of any sinister influence, personal, 
political, or other, is of the same kind and «de 
grce as Judge Barrett's. The securing of good 
judges on the bench is, perhaps, the most ardu- 
ous task, and is certainly the most important 
achievement, that our form of government in 
volves, and it isaecording!y by all means desira- 
ble when we have had fourteen years’ experi 
ence of one, and have found him unexcep- 
tionable, that we should retain his services. 
Judge Lawrence has fultilled all the require- 
ments that a high standard of judicial excel 
lence imposes, and he should accordingly 
be renominated and reélected. But it should 
not be required of him to tow any other 
candidate {into the haven of safety. Judge 
Donohue and Judve Lawrence have been 
on the bench together during the past four 
teen years, They have had equal opportunities 
to make reputations for themselves. They 
have made their reputations, each after its kind 
and every citizen of fair education and discern 
ment knows what they are and how they com- 
pare with each other, Everybody knows that 
if they were competitors for the sutfrages of 
the people without the intervention of party 
nominative conventions, Judge Lawrence 
would be re@lected, and that Judge Donohue 


would be left in a hopeless minority. 





The opinion of Corporation Counsel O'Brien 
on the rights of the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
Way to occupy strect intersections for sta 
tions, and ,to establish retail stores in the pub 
lic highways, and to lay three tracks where 
the law authorized only two, is an ‘ey 
opener” to the public as well as to the 
Mayor. and accordingly we cannot sympa 
thize with the Mayor's indignation that it 
should [have leaked out and fouwsd its way 
into the newspapers, The = situation of — the 
Manhattan Company is such that it is forced 
to make encroachments all the time on the 


tra 


rights of the public Its growing fie 
pushes it with irresistible force in those di 


rections, So much the more important is it that 
the city authorities should be on the alert to 
keep the company within the measure of its 


legal rights, and compel it to pay fo whit 





is necessary that it should have. Certainly 
no step taken by Mayor Hewitt since he came 
into office has been more timely or more im- 
peratively required than this, by which he 
and his suecessors in office have procured 
a chart in outline showing the boundaries 
of public and private rights in this matter. It 
was especially important that the Mayor should 
know whether the power exists to complete the 
roofing of the streets in which tracks are now 
laid by putting in a third track, and that if no 
such power exists, the work should be stopped 


before it becomes a fault accomplu. 





Judge Gorman gave a Walking Delegate 
some information last week which seems to 
have greatly surprised him, He had appeared 
in court, extremely well dressed, to answer to a 
charge of boycotting a laborer named Hof 
who had been expelled from the American 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union. Wherever 
Hoff obtained work, the Walking Delegate, 
Farrell, appeared and threatened the employet 
with a strike of all his other hands unless Hoff 
was discharged, Hoff had him arrested for 
this conduct, and when the case was stated to 
Judge Gorman, he informed the Walking Dele 
gate that from the moment the Union expelled 
Hoff it had no authority over him whatever, 
adding: 

‘* You walking delegates must not prevent this 

man trom working where he can get an employ- 
er, where he has one, and where he pleases to 
toil. Itis against the laws of this State for you 
to prevent or attempt to prevent any man from 
earning his own living peaceably in this State. 
It is intimidation for a walking delegate to go to 
an employer and threaten to deprive him of 
hired laborers unless be will discharge a particular 
workman. When you do that, you go outside 
your field. You are minding somebody else’s 
business.” 
The counsel for the Walking Delegate was so 
alarmed by this view of the law that he 
was unwilling to accept the Judge's offer 
to have his client go free on condition that 
he did not repeat the offence, and asked to 
have the case carried to the Court of General 
Sessions, saying that if the law was subjected 
to the ‘strained interpretation” put upon 
it by the Judge, the “ efliciency ” of labor or 
ganizations would be seriously impaired. His 
case will be carried up, therefore, and the 
Walking Delegate is certain to cet all the light 
that he wants upon the law, for nothing is 
clearer or more firmly established by a long 
line of decisions than that this ‘* strained in- 
terpretation ” 1s the only sound one. 





The transformation of the Jnadependent into 
a journal of the most approved and ultra. or- 
thodoxy—or, as the Christian Union recently 
described the process, the titumph of its pub 
lisher over its editors—appears now to be com- 
plete. ts lutest broadside at the Andover 
profe ssors is the publication of the sen- 
tence of condemnation passed upon them 
by the religious press of the country 
Such thunders the /adependent used to despise 
in the days when they were just as vigorously 
launched against itself; and some of its readers 
who remember the lofty contempt with which 
it spoke of the assaults upon itself of the obscu- 
rantist Ofserrver, rub their eyes when they sce it 
now referring to that paper asa ‘* theological 
authority.” Meanwhile, the Andover professors 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


( Wepnespay, September 7, 
1887, Inclusive. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tne Secretary of the Treasury has instructed 


the Collector at the Port of New York to per 


mit the entry of the bagvage and effects of the 


military companies from Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, and other foreign countries, 
which will soon arrive to take part in the In 
ternational Military Encampment at Chicago. 


George R. Tingle, Treasury Agent in charge 


of the Alaskan Seal Islands, says in his annual 
report that the estimate made last spring of the 
number of seals on St. Paul and St. George 
Islands was 6,557,750, which he thinks was 
too great by one fourth. ‘* The Department,” 
the agent says, ‘fcannot place too high an 
estimate on the value of this seal property, and 
the Government, [ am sure, will not yield to 
any demands which would make it possible to 
accomplish the destruction of seal rookeries 
und seal life, which, under judicious manage 
ment and protected by law, may be perpetuat 
ed indefinitely.” H[e estimates that 5,800 skins 
have been taken by marauding sealers during 
the season. 

The official count of the recent vote cast in 
Texas on the constitutional amendment to pro 
hibit the liquor traftic shows that 129,278 bal 
lots were cast for prohibition and 221,627 
against it. 

In nine counties in Missouri, a vote was taken 
on the prohibition of the liquor traftic Septem 
ber 8, and in seven of them the Prohibitionists 
were successful. The trattic is now prohibited 
in thirty counties, and elections are soon to be 
held in eighteen others. 


The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts nomi 
nated a State ticket, September 7, with W. H. 
Earle of Worcester for Governor. The plat 
form demands, ‘tas an act of simple justice, 
that the Legislature grant mugeipal suffrage to 
women.” 


Gov. Ames of Massachusetts has nominated 
Judge Mareus P, Knowlton to be Judge of the 
Supreme Court of that State, vice Judge W. 
S. Gardner, resigned. September 7, Judge 
Thomas J. Simmons of the Superior Court of 
Georgia was elected by the Legislature a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of that State, to 
till the vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Judge Hall. 


Ata meeting of the Commissioners of the 
New York State Reservation at Niagara Falls 
September 6, the Superintendent reported that 
the privilege of placing carriages in the depot 
yards and of soliciting passengers on the trains 
and in the depots was enjoyed by one com 
pany, that this company is interested in bazaars 
for the sale of merchandise, and ip distant 
points of interest where admission fees are 
charged, and that the drivers are obliged to 
carry their passengers to these places before 
taking them to the falls. Steps were taken t 
put an end to this imposition. 

The Ninth International Medical Congress at 
Washington adjourned September 10, and the 
Tenth Congress will be held at Berlin in 1890, 
The proceedings are reported to have been less 
important than of most of the preceding Con 
gresses. 

Mr Powderly, the chief officer of the Knights 
of Labor, issued a circular ‘‘to the order 
everywhere” on September 7 outlining a new 
plan, the enactment of which at the next Gene- 
ral Assembly he recommends, ‘The main fea 
tures of the plan are to give to every trade the 
tight to organize a national trade assembly 
under the jurisdiction of the General Assem 
bly, to allow every national trade assembly to 
meet at least once a year for the election of 
wflicers and for the better regulation of the af 
fairs of the trade and district, and to have ex 
elusive control over the affairs of its trade 
without let or hindrance so long as the Consti 
tution of the General Assembly 1s not violated; 


to TvEespay, September 13, 


. 

The 
to forbid a local trade assembly to enter upon 
a strike until all the assemblies in the national 
trade assembly shall have voted on the ques 
tion, and shall have by a three-fourths vote 
agreed to render assistance (the general laws of 
the order requiring attempts at arbitration to 
be observed). 

The Edison Power and Light Company Sep 
tember 9 let a contract for the building of a 
water: power canal along the rapids of the St. 
Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, to supply, by 
the use of immense wate! power, electric 
power to run elevators, mills, and other ma- 
chinery, and an eleetric light plant. 

Elijah Haves of Warsaw, Ind., has given 
$180,000 to the Board of Missions of the Me 
thodist Episcopal Chureh—the largest 
gift it lias ever received. 


W ation. 


singie 


The trustees of the American Catholic Unt 
versiiy metin Baltimore, September 7, elected 
Bishop Keane of Richmond rector, an i decid 
ed to begin the erection of the building for the 
theological department this fail, and to locate 
the University in Washington. 

Col. Thomas G. Jones, commander of the 
Second Regiment, Alabama State Troops, lias 
sent to the Governor of Connecticut the old 
battle flag of the Sixteenth Connecticut Volun- 
teers, Which was captured April 20, 1864, by 
the Confederate forces under Maj Gen. R. FE. 
Hoke. 

The anniversary of the battle of North Point 
was Celebrated in Baltimore September 12. 
The surviving members of the Old Defenders 


were dined at a hotel. They are James C, 
Morford, aged ninety-two, John Peddicord, 
ninety-three, and Nathaniel Watts, ninety- 


three. Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, aged ninety- 
nine, Whose brothers took part in the battle of 
North Point, was also served with dinner by a 
committee at her home. 


Heavy rains on September 8 and 9 washed 
away five miles of the Southern Pacifie Rail- 
road track between Tucson, A. T., and Ben 
Telegraph wires are down and in some 
cases are embedded ten feet in the sand. Steel 
rails were carried a quarter of a mile down the 
river, Travel over the road is interrupted for 
a week, and great damage has been done. 


son, 


Ex-Gov. William Aiken of South Carolina 
died September 7, aged eighty-one. He was 
Governor in 1844 and a Congressman from 
{851 to 1857. He was at one time the largest 
slaveholder in the State, but he opposed nulli 
fication and secession. He was one of the first 
trustees of the Peabody Fund. 


Gov. Washington Bartlett of California died 
in Oakland, September 12. Ife was born in 
Georgia in 1824, and went to Cahfornia in 
1850. Ile was elected to be County Clerk in 
1859, Mayor of San Francisco in 1882, and 
Governor, 28 a Democrat, in 1886. William 
A. Washington, who was said to be the nearest 
living relative of George Washington, died 
September 11 at Owenboro, Ky., in his eighty- 
eighth year. Ife was the son of Fairfax Wash 
ington, a second cousin of George Washing 
ton, and was the oldest of ten children. 


FOREIGN, 


A mecting was held in Mitchelstown, Sep- 
tember 9, to protest against the issuing of a 
warrant for the arrest of William O’Brien, 
Which was attended by 7,000 persons, in 
cluding Messrs, Dillon, Brunner, Labouchere, 
John Ellis, Gill, Condon, and O'Shea, mem 
bers of Parliament. A> Government. reporter 
with an escort of police tried to push his way 
up to the vehicle from which Mr, Dillon was 
speaking. The crowd. resisted them with 
sticks and stones. Phe police made a ebarge 
on the crowd, and were repulsed. They then 
tired from the barracks and killed two men, 
and wounded another so badly that he subse 
quently died. Many persons in the crowd and 
a number of the police received slight’ in 
Juries 


At a meeting of the Irish Privy Council in 
Dublin Castle September &, it was decided to 
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have Mr. William O’Brien arrested if he did 
not appear before the court at Mitchelstown 
the next day in answer toa summons. Hedid 
not appear, and the service of the summons 
was proved, and the judge granted a warrant 
for his arrest. He was arrested at Kingstown, 
September 11, whither he went to decline an 
invitation to go to London, Subsequently at 
a hotel in Dublin he made a speech m which 
he said: ‘*So long as there is breath in my 
body my voice will not be silent until 1 am 
gagged. IT am proud to suffer for Mitchels- 
town. When in Kingstown I was told that I 
would not be arrested if I did not undertake to 
voto England. That shows that the Govern 
ment is beginning to dread usin England.” He 
wis taken to Mitchelstown September 12, At 
Limerick he was enthusiastically received by a 
large crowd, In an address he said he never 
wentoua journey which promised better for the 
cause of Treland than the onehe was now mak 
ing ‘The Mayor, members of the municipality, 
and prominent citizens met himat Cork. ‘Pwo 
hundred policemen and a strong force of mili 
tary escorted him to the court house, where 4 
formal charge was made against him and he 
was remanded to jail. The streets through 
which he was taken were lined with troops 
and crowded with people. Stones were thrown 
at the police escorting him and several of them 
were wounded. The police then charged the 
mob, using their batons freely and injuring 
many of the spectators, 

In the House of Commons September 12, 
a motion to go into Committee on the Appro- 
priation Bill was made the occasion of a long 
aud bitter discussion of the Mitchelstown trag- 
edy. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Liberal, 
called attention to the general policy of the 
Government in Ireland, especially to the inva- 
sion of the rights of the people respecting the 
holding cf public meetings. He demanded 
that the House be informed of the nature of 
the instructtons given to the police in Ireland 
regarding the line of action they are to pursue 
with respect to public meetings. Mr. Balfour 
refused to give the information, but made a long 
speech in reoly to Sir William. In the course 
of the debate Mr, Gladstone said, that with re- 
gard to the Mitebelstown affair, which at once 
moved and barrowed up the feelings of the 
country, Mr. Balfour’s conduct seemed mark- 
ed by singular rashness and imprudence. Mr. 
Balfour had done all in his power to bias the 
case, and driven the Opposition to state how 
the facts appeared to them He reserved his 
judgment, but he considered that Mr. Bal- 
four’s assertions were right in the teeth of the 
facts. He feared that all that was occurring 
in Ireland tended to support the conten 
tion of the Opposition that the Gov 
ernment’s legislation was directed not 
against crime, but against combination for 
liberty of speech and public meeting. He was 
convinced that the people of England would 
not follow the Government's course, which 
could lead to nothing but distress and disas- 


ter. The debate was of special importance, 
because it showed that the Government will 
grant no inquiry into the conduct of the 


Michelstown police, and are prepared to give 
the police practically a free hand over Ireland. 


Later, on the same evening, Messrs. Graham 
(Liberal) and Edward Harrington (Nationalist) 
were suspended from the House of Commons 
for refusang to apologize for disparaging re- 
marks about the House of Lords. 

The practical work of the session of Parlia- 
ment was closed September 18, when the Ap 
propriation Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons. There was a Jong and 
bitter debate about the treatment of political 
prisoners, which was provoked by Mr. 
O’Brien’s confinement in a cell nine feet by 
four. Mr. Balfour expressed the determina- 
tion of the Government to make no distinction 
between political and other prisoners. — Parlia 
ment adjourned till September 16, when it will 
be prorogued, 

At Ballyporeen, Tipperary, September 11, 
# riot broke out in a public house, and the 
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HOW TRADE DOES NOT FOLLOW THE 
FLAG. 


We have been favored with a small pamphlet 
of twenty-cight pages, entitled ‘You are Inte- 
rested ’— the subject in which we are interest- 
ed, or to be interested, being the payment of 
subsidies to American steamships, and the com- 
piler being Mr. H. K. Thurber, President of 
the United States and Brazil Steamship Com 
pany. 
here reinforced by a statement of the recent 
action of the Spanish Ministry in subsidizing 
three lines of steamers, one from Spain to Vera 
Cruz, another to the West Indies and Colon, 
and athird from Cuba to the United States and 
Canada. These subsidies amount altogether to 
$1,022,640, and are subject to the approval of 


The usual argument for subsidies is 


the Spanish Cortes and the appropriation of 


the necessary funds, but the ships have already 


been in the service six or seven months. The | 


effect of the subsidy, in the opinion of the 
writers of the pamphlet, will be to ‘‘ drive 
every American vessel, steam and sail, out of 
the West Indies and the Spanish Main  busi- 
ness.” The remedy suggested is an equivalent 
subsidy, or some subsidy, from our own Goy- 
ernment to American steamships. 

So much stress is laid by Mr. Thurber on 
the phrase ‘* Trade follows the flag,” frequent 
ly used in his pamphlet, that we are moved to 
inquire What it means, It cannot mean that 
where there is no American flag there is no 
American trade, because the largest part of 
our trade, and a very large trade it is too, is 
between New York on the one hand and 
Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, and Hamburg on 
Here there is no American flag at 
worth mentioning, vet the 


the other. 
all, or 

trade is immense and increasing all the time 
So there is a trade which does not follow the 
flag, which is indifferent to all flags, and 
which follows dimes and dollars, regardless of 
the bunting at the masthead. 
that Mr. Thurber’s trade is mostly of the kind 
that seeks the cheapest bottoms on the ocean 
as well as the cheapest railways on land, for if 


none 


it were not of this kind it would 
not long exist. There is a large trade 
between New York and the West Indies. 


Here there is an American flag, but we have 
never observed that American trade followed 
that flag in preference to any other, Indeed, 
the complaint of the advocates of subsidies is 
that it tends to follow other flags, even where 
no subsidies are paid to the foreign carrier. So 
it is not true that trade follows the flag. 
trade follows is the almighty dollar. It would 
be a fool if it followed anything else. 

In one case only is it true that ‘‘ trade fol- 
lows the flag,” 
other flag to follow, or where ours is the 
cheapest, the handiest, the most expeditious, 
serviceable, and convenient. The phrase was 
coined to express the idea that where there 
is at present no means of ocean communi- 
cation, trade will spring up if you establish 
such means, In this restricted sense it is true, 
but if two means of communication are estab- 
lished, trade will follow whichever flag offers 
the best terms, Certain patriotic and poetic 
suggestions follow the flag wherever it goes, 
but trade is neither patriotic nor poetic—neither 
Mr. ‘Thurber’s trade nor any other. The fact 


commerce, 


spurned and publicly abjured. 


that trade follows the dollar, is the real reason 
why subsidies are asked for. 

The example of foreign nations as subsidy 
payers is the main argument of subsidy advo- 
cates in this country. But there are important 
differences between ourselves and them. Most 
of them have colonial dependencies in various 
parts of the world, with which it is indispensa 
ble that they should maintain frequent and 
rapid communication. In other words, there 
are political reasons in addition to commercial 
ones for paying subsidies, Again, those coun 
trics really desire foreign trade and take pains 
to promote it. Wedo not. Welhave adopted 
the policy ef ‘* creating a home market.” We 
have been taught for a quarter of a century to 
look upon foreign trade as injurious and almost 
sinful. Our legislation has been directed to 
the preventing of importation, without which 
Public sentiment 
has been trained to look askance at ocean-borne 
At this very day, with a surplus 
revenue coming into the Treasury which is a 
menace to all trade, it is doubtful whether any 
of the artificial restrictions imposed on foreign 
trade can be relaxed, so strong is the belief that 
such trade is detrimeutal to the nation, Even 
the advocates of subsidies are generally opposed 
They are 
as much in favor of high tariffs as anybody, 
and they contribute to the bad education which 
teaches the people that foreign trade should 
be shunned and repressed. This teaching 
has returned to plague the inventors. When 
they set forth, as in the present) pamphlet, 
the allurements of foreign commerce, they tind 


there can be no exportation. 


to the removal of these restrictions. 


their influence deadencd by a conviction that it 

is not worth while to spend the public money 

to win something that has been deliberately 
= 

rhose, on the 


| other hand, who hold that foreign trade is 


We presume | 


What | 


and that is where there is no | 


just as advantageous as any other kind of 
trade, will be apt to insist that the removal of 
artificial restrictions, which 
shall at least keep pace with more expensive 
means for rebuilding the ocean commerce of 
the United States. 


costs nothing, 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESS ABOUT 
POVERTY. 
Mr. Burrerwortn, the Ohio Congressman, 
has been interviewed as to ‘‘ what Congress 
will attempt at the next session towards the 
improvement of business and reduction of the 
surplus, or other modes and means of reform,” 
and answered that ‘it certainly ought to do 
something,” ‘*the present order of 
things is tending to great aggregations in large 
cities, colossal wealth, and abject poverty, 
with corruption and dissipation.” The remedy 
for this very objectionable state of things he 


because 


described as follows : 


‘* We must see that our prosperity is more gene- 
rally shared in by the masses. I do not mean 
that idleness shall be encouraged, rewarded, or 
even tolerated, or that the idler and industrious 
shall be equal yoke-fellows in any field of compe- 
tition; but that the Government shall not permit 
any of its agencies to be used to increase the 
strength of arms that are already too strong, and 
to add to the thrift of those who are dangerously 
thrifty already, or to pile up colossal fortunes 
that are already dangerous in amount,” 


This is more of the talk of which we have 
had so much from clergymen and philanthro 


pists during the past year, and which does so 


much to aggravate whatever danger there is in 
These dark 


expedient as 


the existing social situation. 
hints that there is 
yet untried, but 
which can 


some 
reach of the 
more 


within 
Government, cause a 


wealth and = diminish 


equal distribution of 
poverty, have, we do not hesitate to say, an 
immense influence in stimulating idleness and 
increasing poverty and corruption. They en- 
able hundreds of lazy agitators all over the 
country to live off the wages of the poor, 
and increase the distaste for industry and 
the indifference to thrift} and skill 


are already becoming in 


Which 
an aarming degree 
They 
help, too, to spread and confirm the notion 
that character has but little to do with shaping 
the condition of society, and that the world 
can be made to move as fast as is necessary 
simply by bill and resolution, 

We repeat that it is the bounden duty of 


a characteristic of the American laborer. 


every man of influence or position, who holds 
that the present distribution of property in this 
country is unjust, and can be and ought to be 
changed by legislation, and feels it necessary 
to announce his views publicly, to tell people 
exactly what he thinks the legislation ought 
to be. When he finds fault with ** the present 
order of things,” he ought to tell us in definite 
terms what the ‘‘present order of things” is, 
and exactly how he would go to work to 
change It. 

The feature of the ** present order of things ” 
which seems to call forth most animadversion, 
is the fact that a few men are very rich, 
and most men comparatively poor. ‘This bas 
existed ever since human society was founded, 
It is and always has been objectionable, 
and if it can be remedicd, ought to be remedied. 
But anybody who has a remedy for it ought 
at once to produce it on paper, Any one who 
thinks it can be changed by act of Congress 
ought to draft a bill for the purpose and pub- 
lish it. If Jay Gould, for instance, has too 
much money, the precise means by which 
his fortune ought to be reduced should be 
described, and the persons among whom it is 
to be distributed ought to be pointed out. If 
‘ colossal fortunes” are dangerous to the State, 
there is no use in 
fortunes are bad things: 
how their growth is to be prevented. In hke 


repeating that colossa 


we ought to be told 


manner, if there are too many poor in New York 
or any other large city, in proportion to the 
number of rich people, we ought to hear how 
many poor a city like New York ought to 
have, and how their number is to be kept fixed, 
and how a man who is rescued from poverty 
by the State is to be kept from falling back in- 
to it again. Congressman Butterworth is just 
as competent to do this as any of his colleagues. 

The fondness of the 
parades like that of ** Labor Day,” as a means 


laborers, too, for 


of “ showing their strength,” is wholly, or al 
most wholly, due to the notion that somebody 
is keeping them out of something which he 
will surrender when he secs how 
they are. 
‘* strength.” 
stration, like the naval and military reviews 
to which European sovereigns treat their enc 

It mneans that if the rest of the 


Humcrous 
This is the sole object of showing 
Itis asort of semi-hostile demon 


mies or rivals 
community does not let them have their due, 


some sort of compulsion for which ‘‘strength” 
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in any calling from being communicated. To 
say that a man succeeds through industry and 
integrity is a mere platitude. These quali 
fies may help a man a good deal, but 
they are evidently not essential, for a great 
many men succeed without them, and tens of 
thousands who have them do not succeed. In 
fact, We cannot put our finger on a single 
quality or gift} which is necessary to make 
fo man a millionaire, nor can we say what 


the exact combination of qualities or gifts 
is Which makes a man succeed in anything, 
It appears to be just as hard, if 
we may judve from — the number of 


failures, to succeed at the bar, or in medicine, 
or divinity, or soldicring, as in money-making, 
The men who succeed, all know of something 
Which was of creat use*to them in rising, but 
not one knows of anything or any two or three 
things in the absence of which he would cet 
tainly have failed. 

If anybody had asked Napoleon, or Wel 
lington, or Grant to exp'ain to him how he 
won battles, he would have got no better an 
swers than the Boston J/lera/d got from 
the millionaires about money-making. The 
vreat general to whom such a foolish question 
was put would have answered that he could 
not tell; that training was, of course, very 
valuable, but that in the last resort what did 
the business was good judgment at critical 
moments, and that this judgment had_ its 
source partly in character and partly in ex 
perience, A man with the money-making 
talent knows ‘‘a good thing,” that is, a desira 
ble investment or venture, when he sees it, 
How he knows it he cannot explain. In fact, 
there is no talent which is so deeply 
hidden away in the recesses of a man’s 
mental and moral constitution ; there are 
no trustworthy outward signs of it; neither 
temperament nor education indicates it or pro 
duces it. This, as we have said, is in some de- 
gree true of talent in allecallings, but in a much 
smalier degree in all others than in what is 
called ‘* business.” Ino every calling, suc 
cess is a personal attribute, something which 
comes out of a man’s brain and character, 
and which he can neither share nor transmit nor 
explain, All he can say is that he somehow 
knew how to do things well, and when to do 


them and when to let them alone 


THE NEW IRISH ACTS. 
DUBLIN, August 27, ISS7, 


THe new Land Act has now been issued. 
Jeremy Bentham complamed of English legisla 
tion that, ‘“‘asif from a rubbish cart, a continu 
ally increasing and ever shapeless mass of law is 
from time to time shot down upon the heads of 
the people; and out of this rubbish and at his 
peril is each man left to pick out what belongs 
to him.” The Irish Land Laws are an example 
of this legal rubbish shooting. This last of our 
many land laws is ambiguous, involved, and ob 
scure; but not more so than previous acts. The 
Land Law of ISSL was described from the bench 
by a judge as “like a Chinese puzzle.” The new 
Act, though not very long, refers to so many 
other acts which are wholly or partly incorpo 
rated with it, or to be read with it, that it is 
somewhat of a puzzle to put them together and 
extract the general meaning. Scarcely any mea- 


sure of more general relief could now be taken in 


‘The WNW ation. 


band than a consolidation and codification in 


plain language of our wonderfully complex and 
contradictory budget of land laws, under which 
neither landlord nor tenant can deal with their 
respective estates without legal aid, and but 
rarely without litigation, 

The general provisions of the new Land Law 
are as follows: 

(1.) Almost every agricultural leaseholder may 
enter the rent courts and have a fair rent fixed 
on his farm for a term of fifteen vears, 

(2.) The provisions excluding what are, under 
the present law, ‘town parks” from the opera 
tion of the Land Law of ISS1,are slightly relaxed 
in favor of occupants of some classes of these 
holdiwes. 

(5.) Ejectments are facilitated by substitution 
of a formal notice for the actual execution of the 
ejectment, after which the ejeeted tenant had 
six months during which he could redeem his 
tenancy. 

(4.) Changes are made in the law of purchase, 
facilitating sales, and affecting owners and en 


cumbrancers rather than landlords and tenants, 
(.) The rate of interest on loans made to te 
nants for the purchase of their farms under the 
Land Act of 1870, the Church Act, and the Land 
Law of ISS] is reduced to 53!¢ per cent., and the 
time for repayment is extended. 
(6.) Judicial rents fixed before 1886 are to be 


altered by order of the Land Commission so as to 


differ from the amounts originally fixed ‘“ by the 
difference in prices affecting agriculture” at 
present and in the years in which such rents 
were fixed. Evictions for non-payment of judi 
cial rents may in certain cases be temporarily 
staved, 

The admission of leaseholders to the rent courts 


has been refused by every Government since 
ISS], though repeatedly and urgently demanded 
as a matter of justice and equality. It is a tardy 
| concession, given only on compulsion. It is bet- 
ter, however, for the leaseholders who have tried 
| through the past trying years, to go into court 
| now, when the permanent fall in prices is recog- 
nized, and its effeet on farming understood, than 
it would have been in 1881. English public opi 
nion is now less likely to influence the courts im 
favor of the landlords,who, asa class, have ceased 
to have any political importance. 

The provision for altering judicial rents accord 
ing to * the difference in prices affecting agricul- 
ture” is vague and obscure; but 1t seems to be 
understood by the Government and the Land 
Commission to mean that the rents in the several 
unions are to be reduced in the same proportion 
as prices have fallen. The word * agriculture ” 
is not being taken in its strict sense; the average 

| changes In prices of all products, whether agri 

cultural or pastoral, are being ascertained by the 

|} Land Commission, but rates of taxes and the 
price of labor, beth of which atTect agriculture 
directly, are left out of consideration. 

There is no chance whatever of this provision 
giving satisfaction. Every one knows that a fall 
in the prices of farm products should be attended 
by a very much larger percentage of diminution 
inthe rent than that which has taken place in 
the prices, But the Cabinet overlooked this un- 
til the bill had passed the House of Commons; 
and at the last moment the Government altered 
in the Lords the clause they had agreed to in the 
Commons. This was apparently due to repre 
sentations of the Land Commissioners that, un- 
der the clause as it originally stood, requiring 
them to determine ‘* what alteration if any ought 
equitably to be made” in the rents, they would in 
equity have been bound to reduce some rents 40, 
50, and 60 per cent., and in some cases to make 
even larger reductions. The change of the word 
ing of the Bill was made because what was 

i plainly equitable would involve a loss to the 
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class who, in this case, had voting power enough 
to do as they pleased. 

The probable result will be that where the judi- 
cial reductions seem insutticient, the Plan of Cam 
paign wili be resorted to. The task of trying to 
fix fairrents is an impossible one; no rule of fair 
ness has yet been found. ** Unkindness has no re 
medy at law,” nor can the courts deal with this 
question, which is one of morals more than of 
law and fact. Low rents may be ascertained, 
and, if fixed, may be paid. Value, whether an 
nual or salable, is capable of being approximate 
ly estimated, and, according as the rents or prices 
are more or less below this estimate, so are they 
Jow or the reverse. But this pursuit of fairness, 
or any rule by which it can be ascertained, is a 
delusion, 

The operation of the clause fer altering rants 
in butter districts is already being freely dis 
cussed in the south, The yield, owing to the 
great drought, has been very smaill-- according 
tosome estimates, it is less than half che average: 
but the price has increased from 30 to 40 per cent., 
probably on account of the deficient yield. It 
is the same with other produce that is not affect 
ed by foreign imports: the yield of hay and pota 
toes is small, the prices are Ingh. The wheat 
crop is good, but the amount of the home grown 
crop practically has no appreciable effect on the 
price, 

The Coercion Act was passed mainly with a 
view tothe Pian of Campaign. I[t is already in 
operation; the National League is proclaimed 
as dangerous; prosecutions have been commene- 
ed. The hostile mind, however, continues in full 
Vigor notwithstanding the proclamation; and 
there seems likely to be a sharp competition 
among Nationalists as to whoshall get first into 
prison. [f the Land Law and Crimes Act were 
ever so just and necessary, the fact of their ad- 
ministration being wholly in the hands of the 
anti-Nationalist minority would make them ap 
pear unjust. The one pleasant feature in the 
present condition of affairs is the diminution 
of international ill-feeling, which is due to the 
hearty support given to the National party by 
the Gladstonian Liberals. For along time Michael 
Davitt, alone among [rish Nationalists, preached 
peace and good-will between the Irish and the Eng 
lish peoples. But now a strong political section 
of Englishmen is seeking to substitute, for the 
nominal union of Government, a real union of 
interest and affection between the two countries, 
and its efforts, earnestness, and kindly feeling 
are recognized and reciprocated. An organized 
serfes of public meetings in England, to be ad 
dressed by leading Home Rulers, has been ar 
ranged for the autumn and winter months: but 
itis possible that the Lrish members may be in 
prison or occupied with the direction of affairs at 
home, 

On the whole, the winter may be expected to 
be one of unrest, political and social disturbance, 
unless the landlords make a new departure and 
accept the proposal made by Archbishop Walsh 
to confer with the Nationalists as to the terms of 
a temporary and permanent settlement of the 
land war. Late though it be, they might even 
now with advantage to themselves take to heart 
and act upon Edmund Burke’s words, that 

‘early reformations are amicable arrangements 
with a friend in power: late reformations are 
terms imposed upon a conquered enemy.” 

A LAND VALUER 


MILITARY SWITZERLAND. 


Paris, August 22, 1887, 


I SPOKE in my last letter of the military pre- 
parations being made in Belgium for the eventual 
defence of her neutrality. A few days ago the 
King of the Belgians took the opportunity afford 
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Estes’s palwo-Ttatic collection has been the first 
to cross the Atlantic. The possessor will un- 
doubtedly take the trouble of publishing the nar- 
rative of his discoveries, with select engravings 
from the most important types; he will thus ren- 
der a real service to archzological study by fa- 
cilitating comparisons between the contents of 
the Belluno tombs and the spcils of other ceme- 
teries in the valley of the Po. 

Meanwhile, and with Mr. Estes’s permission, I 
seize the occasion of a palwo-Italic series having 
been shipped to America, to summarize our ac- 
tual knowledge about these curious antiquities, 
which must be carefully distinguished from the 
works of Etruscan and of Roman industry. I do 
not intend to describe what I have seen of Mr. 
Estes’s collection: I must leave to him the honor 
It will suffice for 
my purpose to savy that the entire lot was dis- 


and the pleasure of doing so. 


covered in cup-shaped tombs, the sides of which 
are walled with small irregular stones, super posed 
without any mortar, and covered with a large 
lid of tufa. 

earthenware, affecting a form of frequent occur- 


Inside each tomb was a vase in 


rence in comval cemeteries, and also some minor 
vrns, in earthenware or in bronze; the principal 
vase contained the ashes of the deceased, no case 
Among 
the ashes were found different implements, such 


of inhumation having been observed. 


as large bronze fibula: or safety-pins, ornamen- 
tal bronze pendants of various designs, beads of 
yellow amber and of colored glassware or porce- 
lain, iron spearheads, ete. The fibula are pecu- 
liarly worthy of attention; they belong to a well- 
known type, that of Villanova, and are decorated 
with engravings inthe geometrical style. Some 
of them are ornamented with small bronze rings 
or glass beads suspended to the breoch, others 
(and this is a very rare occurrence) have their 
upper end, where the pin is inserted, shaped in 
the form of animals, the design of which recalls 
the primitive engravings and rude figures on 
the bronze implements from Koban in the Cau 
casus and from Hallstatt in upper Austria, 
Similar objects, but of inferior quality, were 
obtained in 1870 by M. Leicht from tombs dis 
covered in the suburbs of Belluno, and described 
by the finder in a sbort pamphlet, ‘ Avanzi preis- 
toric! nel Bellunese’ (Belluno, Svo, 1871). Some 
oyists may fancy that the interest of a 
discovery is greater when nothing like it has yet 
urred, This is an error which even simple 
dilettanti ought not to share. The chief object 
of archeology, as Gerhard and Longpérier often 
repeated, is to form series, to reveal and detine 
the geographical and chronological limits, both in 
space and in time, within which the works of the 
same art or industry are to be encountered. From 
this point of view, we may say that Mr. Estes’s 
eollectanea are specially interesting, because they 
occupy a definite place in a large sequence of 

:alogous discoveries made not only in the val 
ley of the Po, but in that of the Danube and of 
the KLhone, on a line which can now be followed 
initterruptedly from Hungary to the eastern 
province of France, 

The name of antico- or palo Italic archwology 
isa happy idea of Count Conestabile, the cele- 
brated Etruscan scholar. Being rather vague, 

s appellation has the advantage of not preju 
dicing the obscure question about the race (or the 
races) to which belonged the people who, pre 
viously to the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Etruscans, scattered the vestiges of their civiliza- 
The culture of northern 
vy, so faras itis neither Etruscan nor Greeco- 


ground, 





Roman, is also styled Villanova culture, from 
the name of a necropols of two hundred tombs 
iiscovered in the vicinity of Bologna, Formerly 
that is, until about the middle of the present 


t 


entury) archwologists used the word Etruscan 


in as wide and much-abused a sense as that of 
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Pelasgic: everything which scemed in Italy to be 
neither Greek nor Roman was styled Pelasgic 
or Etruscan, 
which were for the first time condensed and 


Recent researches, the results of 


tested by public discussion at the International 
Congress of Bologna in 1871, enable us now to 
investigate with greater precision the remote 
periods of Italian archeology. The principal 
conclusions which have been obtained and are 
generally admitted, may be state 1 as follows: 

Firstly, thanks to Bonucei, Capellini, and 
others, it has been ascertained that Italy, like 
France and Great Britain, went through a pu- 
lwolithic period, in which the use of metals 
was unknown. In spite of much dispute and 
contradiction, it seems certain that the period in 
question was of less importance in Italy than in 
England, and especially in France, This is evi- 
dently the case for the second part of the palmo- 
lithic period, the principal feature of which are 
the bone-caves with organic deposits. Such caves 
are by no means rare in Italy, but a great num- 
ber of them belong to a later epoch, and, as the 
reindeer does not appear to have passed the Alps, 
no traces have been found there of the remarka 
ble development of sculpture and engraving on 
bone and horn which gives so high an interest to 
the caves of Périgord and of Switzerland, 

After the paloolithic period we find, as else- 
where, the neolithic or polished-stone age, when 
the tirst metallic implements were introduced in 
Italy by the rising flood of commerce. In fact, 
itis now generally acknowledged that the polish- 
ed stone period cannot be strictly distinguished 
from the age of metals, but the development of 
this idea would carry us too far. Arecheologists 
have not yet come to an understanding about the 
primitive importers of metal implements: some 
believe them to have been Phoenicians, others ad- 
mit a gypsy-like immigration of small metal- 
working tribes, which, originating in Central 
Asia or the Altaic region, gradually spread 
through Europe, following the valleys of the 
Dnieper, the Danube, and the Po. Two 
facts, however, are certain: (1) that the bronze 
implements of the most ancient period afford, 
from one extremity of Europe to the other, and 
particularly in Central Europe, a striking simi- 
larity in shape and in the composition of metal. 
As we gradually get nearer to the bistorical pe- 
riod, the resemblances between implements from 
ditferent regions are found to diminish 
which, combined with the discovery of moulds 


a result 


and foundries, goes to prove that the industry of 
bronze soon becatne localized in various centres, 
such as Hallstatt in Austria and Bologna in Italy; 
2) that 
merous, the custom of incineration more aud 


when bronze implements become nu- 
more replaces that of inhumation, an evident 
sign that some change has occurred in the reli 
gious ideas and habits of the European commu 
nities, perhaps also that a new race of men has 
entered the scene, not necessarily in large num 
bers, but with a superior power of assimilation 
and proselytism. That race maybe the Aryans, 
but this.is as yet a mere hypothesis, and is stern 
ly denied by the school of Latham, Penka, and 
others, who place the birthplace of Aryan civili 
zation in Scandinavia, 

If we compare the neolithic period in Italy with 
the similar period in France, so well known by the 
methodical investigations of the dolmens of Brit 
tany, we 
(1.) Dolmens are not to be found in Italy; the so- 
called Cyclopean walls of the ancient cities and 


perceive the following discrepancies: 


the nuraghs of Sardinia are of a quite ditferent 
and later character. (2.) The stone implements 
or celts in jade, jadite, chloromelanite, and other 
rare or non-European materials—which are fre 
quent in Brittany, where they must have been in- 
troduced by commerce, and are also to be found 
in the Jake-dwellings of Switzerland—seem al 
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3.) North- 
ern Italy possesses lake-dwellings similar to those 
which exist in Switzerland, but they have not 
been met with in the other parts of ancient 
Gaul. The lake dwellings of northern Italy, care- 
fully studied since 1865, must be put on the same 
line with the so-called ferramare, the investiga- 


most or completely wanting in Italy. 


tion of which began about 1865 and has recently 
afforded Prof. Helbig the subject of a most inte- 
resting book, ‘Die Italiker in der Poebene.’ 
The ferramare, as everybody knows, are accu- 
mulations of débris, forming deposits of ammo- 
niacal earth, which the peasants used as manure, 
They were called cemetery earth, from the belief 
that they marked the place of Roman ustrina, 
A more attentive study of the fragments and 
implements they contain, enlightened by the dis- 
covery of the Swiss lake-dwellings by Keller in 
IS5D4, proved that the ferramare are the remains 
of very ancient pile-buildings belonging to the 
When the study of these 
deposits had only just begun, the Swiss arch:eolo 


earliest age of metal. 


gist Morlot compared them to the kitchen-mid 
dens of Denmark, another variety of accumulat- 
ed débris, but dating from the remote palwoli- 
thie period, in which the use of metal was still 
Although Morlot’s paraliel has often 
been repeated, it can no longer-be maintained. 


unknown. 


The terramare must be compared to the lake- 
dwellings, and are, in fact, nothing but artificial 
lake-dwellings, established in a moorland and 
wet country, in theinterest both of health and of 
security. This system of pile-building, which 
has been observed at Castione and elsewhere, 
would suflice to make a link between the early 
populations of Switzerland, of northern Italy, and 
of the Austrian Alps, where other lake-dwellings 
have been discovered; and this view is quite sup- 
ported by the similarity of the stone and bronze 
inplements obtained from the terramare and 
from the lakes. It must also be borne in mind 
that ancient writers bave mentioned lake-dwell- 
ings in Macedonia and near the Caucasus—that 
is, on the very road which seemsto have been 
followed by the neolithic and early metallic cul- 
ture of central Europe. 

Another fact which must be insisted upon is 
that the age of bronze alone, excluding the use 
of iron, if even such an age may be spoken of, 
cannot have been of long duration in Italy, tron 
implements are already met with in the most 
ancient cemeteries of Gallia Cisalpina, such as 
Villanova, Golasecca, and Chiusi. There never 
existed in the Peninsula, any more than in France, 
a well-detined and characterized bronze age, such 
as has been so successfully studied since 1830 on 
No doubt, 


during the most ancient period, the weapons and 


the soil of Swedeu and of Denmark 


personal ornaments were made of bronze, in Italy 
as well as in France, a preference which may be 
accounted for by various reasons—the pleasing 
radiancy of new-melted bronze; the very bad 
quality of primitive iron; the ugly and destruc- 
tive effects of rust ; perhaps, also, some religious 
ideas, as expressed in the old Latin inscription, 
* Ferrum pium esto.” But we may safely assert 
that iron tools were used in Italy as early as ten 
or eleven centuries B. ¢. To find similar imple- 
ments in Sweden, we must go down to the period 
of the Roman Empire—a proof that an exclusive 
bronze civilization is nothing like the effect of 
some universal law, but a local fact special to the 
countries of northern Europe. 

The pottery which has been gathered from the 
Although 
very rude and unskilful, it presents the same 
character as most of the earhest vases found in 
the cemeteries of the Po valley, and in the oldest 
tombs in the necropolis of Corneto in Etruria. 
In the latter necropolis, where there appears a 
civilization closely connected wit) the culture of 
the ferramare, excavations have recently brought 


terrumare is particularly instructive. 
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Realistic Novelists” in this week’s Nation says 
ahout Tolstoi’s * Two Hussars,’ tnat ‘it does not 
appear in the full and authorized edition of Tol 
stoi’s works,” and asks whence the story was 
taken. My edition is dated 1886, in twelve vo- 
lumes. The second volume, pp. 167-243, contams 
this tale (pdryest), and gives the date as 1856. Al 
though the author’s works are here arranged 
chronologically, this tale, for a reason best kaown 
to the publishers, was given a place after ‘Albert,’ 
which is dated a year later. The writer’s charge 
that the chief interest which the educated (1 
greatly dislike the word * upper” which he uses) 
classes of Russia take in the religious writings of 
Tolstoi is mainly due to a need of * spiritual ex 
citement,” does injustice not only to the thought 
ful minds of Russia and to human nature in ge 
neral, but also, let us hope, to the writer himself. 
In this country and in England many rich per 
sons devote themselves to charities, and they 
have often been charged with taking up these 
charities as a ‘‘ pastime,” as a ‘‘ sop to their con 
sciences.” The charge against the educated Rus- 
sians and their interest in Tolstoi is as unfair, I 
venture to think, as that against the charitable 
rich. There are, doubtless, some rich people who 


” 


take up charity because it is the fashion, because 
they must have something to do that is more sa 
tisfactory to their better selves than the whirl of 
social lives which daily becomes more meaning 
less, There areeven some rich people who take up 
charity because they might thus further their 
ambition, whether social or political. So there 
are, likewise, educated Russians who read Tol 
stoi now because everybody else reads him, be 
cause he does furnish a kind of “excitement”; 
but a general sweeping statement like that of 
your contributor is, [ fear, unjustified. 

This is not the place to discuss this point at 
length. I can only now hint in a few words the 
point of view from which the matter is tuo be 
looked at: Whoever does not see in the “ Nihi- 
listic” revolutionary movement of Russia a re- 
ligious movement, misreads Russian history for 
the last twenty-five years. The * Nibilists ” took 
to politics, Tolstoi takes to literature; but both 
are the offspring as well as the instrument of the 
profound religious movement which 1s now tak- 
ing place amoung educated Russians, That the 
Nihilists themselves would be the very first to 
scorn the name of religious apostles, or that Tol- 
stoi himself would probably deny that he is as 
much a sign of the current as a pilot in the cur- 
rent; that educated Russia itself would protest 
that it is utterly unconscious of any religious fer 
mentation brewing within it (Sturm und Drang), 
is hardly to the point. The future historian of 
the movement of *‘Idti v Narod”—to go among 
the peasants—which is even to-day, after ten 
years, as much the essence of Nihilism as it was 
in 1872-6, will havea pretty task before bim when 
he comes to study the relation of Tolstoi to Nihil 
ism, and that of both to the religion of unselfish- 
ness, which is the essence of Christianity. 

Respectfully, IVAN PANIN. 

WELLESLEY, Mass., September 9, 1887. 





DUKE GEORGE. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent in No, 1157 of the 
Vution will find the solution of his puzzle when 
he remembers that, though Albrecht, Duke of 
Saxony, father of George, died, as correctly 
stated, September 12, 1500, he, however, as early 
as 1488S transferred the reign in Saxony to his 
oldest son, George. The latter had, therefore, a 
perfect right to order him a_ horse in 1499 and 
make the order as Duke of Saxony, 

The letter published by your correspondent 
and its accidental discovery are highly interest 
ing. —Yours respectfully, A, V. WEISE. 
SARCOXIE, Mo., September 4, 1887 
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CORNER LOTS AND BARBECUES, 
To THE Eprror or THe Nation: 

Sm: The following copy of a post-bill in my 
possession, which was generally distributed in 
Kansas City, presents so unique a phase of finan- 
cial speculation that I send it to you for the bene 
fit of vour readers, It deserves to be recorded in 
the history of finance and speculation: 


BARBECUE, 
Mount Wolfson will be soid at Auction 


on 
Thursday, July 28 
0 foot lots to the highest bidder one third cash 
Building loans given if desires 
Busses willleave * * *’s office at 16 o'clock morring of 
sale, 


RRASS BAND 
FREE DINNER, 
FREE RIDE, 
FREE DRINKS 
DANCING IN THI EVENING 
kverybody invited. 


CoLumEraA, Mo., September 3, S87. 





“TO CONDONE.’ 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION; 

Sir: During the last twelve or fifteen years, 
the verb *‘ to condone,” I bave noticed, has often 
been burdened with a sense which it seems impos- 
sible to reconcile with the etymology of the word, 
Two instances in point I am able to quote, and 
I might have quoted many more but for an ac 
cident to my papers. 

Mr. Philip Robinson, in his * Fishes of Fancy 
(1885), writes, at p. 76: ‘The red Indian . . . 


deprecates the anger of the eaten thing’s relations 
by formulas of propitiation, and hopes, by post- 
humous ceremonials of respect to the skull and 
bones and skin, to condone the consumption of 
the meat and fat.” Again, Mr. Artbur W. 
Peel, the Speaker of the House of Commons, is 
reported, in the Zimes of June 24 of this year, as 
having said on the previous day, in administer 
ing an official reproof: ‘* I teust that you will en- 
deavor, for the future, to condone your offence 

by a steady determination to abstain 
from any practices of the kind which have 
brought you under this severe censure.” In both 
these cases, “to condone” is unmistakably used 
for * to atone,” which is very different from ‘to 
pardon” or ‘*to overlook,” its older sense and its 
familiar modern sense respectively. 

Sut stranger still is the phrase ‘‘to condone 
with,” seen in the folowieg quotation from Mr, 
Leslie Stephen’s ‘ History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century’ (1876), vol. i, p. 275): 
“In short, the main result of the attack and de- 
fence was to lower the general tone of religious 
feeling, without destroying the respect for estab- 
lished creeds; to make men unwilling to ask 
awkward questions, and condone with their con- 
sciences by not making arrogant assumptions,” 
ete. ‘‘Compourd with” is the expression for 
whicb, apparently, “condone with” is here sub 
stituted.— Your obedient servant, aan © 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, August 27, 1887 
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Notes, 


HouGnton, MIFFLIN & Co. announce as the next 
volume in their Commonwealths Series * Tennes 
see,’ by James Phelan, member elect from tbat 
State of the approaching Congress, and ‘ Pat- 
rick Henry, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, in the 
Statesmen Series; and ‘Franklin,’ by J. B. Me- 
Master, and ‘ Hawthorne,’ by J. R. Lowell, in 
the Men of Letters Series. Their fall list also 
includes ‘The Gates Between,’ by Miss E. 8. 
Phelps; ‘The Unseen King, and Other Poems,’ by 
Mrs. Caroline Leslie Field: a new edition, en- 
larged, of Mrs. Margaret F. Deland’s ‘The Old 


Poems,’ by the late 


Garden, and Other Poems 
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Edward Rowland Sill; * Buré-Talk,’ poems, by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; * Early and Late Poems 
of Alice and Phobe Cary, not included in the 
Household Edition: a handy little edition of more 
than sixty ‘ Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances,’ select- 
ed from Robert Browning; Longfellow’s * Evan- 
geline”’ in a new oblong form, decorated with 
colored leaves fromthe Acadian forests; Lowell's 
‘Vision of Sir Launfal, a holiday volume, with 
nine fall-page illustrations and a new portrait of 
the author; Whuittier’s ‘Poetical Works,’ in a 
new Riverside Edition, making four volumes, 
with steel portraits; ‘Tbe Princess of Java,’ a 
novel by Mrs. S. J. Higginson; ‘ Paul Patolf,’ by 
F. Marion Crawford; * Frontier Stories,’ by Bret 
Harte; ‘ The Second Son,’ by Mrs. M. O, W. 
Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich: ‘Knitters in the 
Sun,’ short stories by ‘Octave Thanet”; ‘The 
Works of George Pecie,’ in Bullen’s series of the 
English Dramatists; ‘Wit, Wisdom, and Beauty 
of Shakspere, selected by C. 8S. Ward; * The 
Fighting Veres, by Clements R. Markham; ‘ The 
History of Prussia during the Reign of frederick 
the Great,’ by Prof. Herbert Tuttle of Cornell 
University; ‘ The French and English in North 
America (1689-1765),? bemg volume five of Mr. 
Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America”; a small-sized issué, with reduced 
illustrations, of EF. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘ Well 
Worn Roads in Spain, Holland, and [taly’; ‘Our 
Hundred Days in Europe, by Dr. O. W. Holmes; 
‘Memories of Coleorton,’ consisting’ of letters 
from Coleridge, Wordsworth and bis sister, 
Southey, and Scott to Sir George and Lady Beau- 
mont, edited by Prof. Wm. Knight of St. An 
drews; ‘ Winter,’ selections from the journals of 
Thoreau; ‘Men and Letters,’ essays in criticism 
and characterization, by Horace FE, Scudder; 
‘Henry H. Richardson and his Works,’ by Mrs, 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, illustrated with thirty 
full-page views of this architect's buildings, from 
photographs, a portrait, and minor sketches; a 
‘Life of Ormsby McKnight Mitchel, by his son, 
F, A. Mitehel; ‘Three Cruises of the Blake (1S77- 
IS8O0),, by Alexander Agassiz, in two volumes; 
and ‘Roman Excavations since 1IS71, by Prof. 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Director of the Roman Mu 
seum, 

Lee & Shepard will soon publish a book of 
verse, ‘Meadow Melodies,’ by Charles F. Gerry 
of Sudbury, Mass. 

E. P. Dutton & Co, have in press and will publish 
next month, uniform in size with their edition of 
Faber’s and Newman’s Hymns, a volume of 
Poems by George MacDonald, selected from the 
four English volumes of his poetry, and for the 
first time collecting those scattered through his 
novels, re 

Prof. Robert Ridgway’s ‘Manual of North 
American Birds,’ illustrated with numerous full- 
page plates, and with a portrait of the late Prof. 
S. F. Baird, will be published directly by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Cassell & Co, have in press Dr. Peter Bayne’s 
‘Martin Luther : the Man and his Work.’ 

Geo. Routledge & Sons issue this month * Paul 
and Virginia,’ with illustrations by Maurice Le- 
loir; and the ‘Cotillion Almanac for 1888,’ a min- 
iature presentment of ‘ the German.” 

A German Grammar, based on that of Prof. 
Meissner of (ueen’s College, Belfast, by Prof. 
Edward 8. Joynes of South Carolina College, is 
promised directly by D. C. Heath & Co. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce ‘ Uli the Ser- 
vant,’ by Jeremias Gotthelf. 

The Herder publishing-house, at Freiburg im 
Breisgau, has in preparation a work on ‘ Kanada 
und Neufundiand,’ by Ernst von Hesse-War- 
tegg, freely illustrated, and in very good style, 
with the aid of American art, to judge from the 
prospectus, It fills a want, the euthor thinks, in 
German geographical literature relating to 
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Sorel, To consider M, Janet’s luminous exposi- 
tion of Montesquieu’s theories as merely an ‘‘ edi- 
tion” for the use of classes however advanced, 
would be entirely to misunderstand its value, and 
would probably cause it to be passed over unexa- 
mined, as the critic of the Revue des Dew 
Mondes seems to have passed it over, not unnatu- 
rally. 

The same Revue, for August 15, contains the 
third of M. ©. de Varigny’s papers on the 
*Oceanica of To-day.” He is most entertaining 
in his description of the Marquesas Islands. The 
natives of this group, he affirms, tattoo their 
bodies with designs representing their genealogy 
and family history. The more complicated and 
varied the designs, the nobler and more ancient 
is the ancestry of the person thus decorated. One 
chief whom he saw was so completely covered 
with tattoo-marks, even in the armpits and up 
the nape of the neck, that he was obliged to have 
a noteworthy event recorded on his tongue, no 
other place being available. A great obstacle to 
their civilization arises from their reluctance to 
hide these highly prized records by clothing. 
New Caledonia is but briefly treated, the writer 
being evidently inclined to think that the French 
policy of colonizing with convicts is a mistaken 
one. Rabbits and the Chinese are the principal 
topics discussed in connection with Australia. 
Following this is a short account of recent events 
in New Guinea, and the growth of German in- 
fluence and commerce in these seas. 

M. Gaston Paris is now preparing a ‘ Manuel 
@ancien francais, Xfe-X1Ve siécle.” It will 
contain (1) a sketch of the history of French lite- 
rature during the period named; (2) a summary 
grammar of Old French accompanied by the ele- 
ments of its versification; (5) a choice of texts; (4) 
a complete glossary of the words contained in 
these texts, The sketch of the literary history is 
now in press; the three other parts are in prepa- 
ration, and will be published in succession, and 
sothat they can be bound in a single volume 
Meantime, M. Gaston Paris 
published in June last parts of this work under 
the title ‘ Extraits dela Chanson de Roland et de 


when completed. 


la Vie de Saint Louis par Jvinville’ (Paris: Ha- 
chette; Boston: Schoenhof). The notes of the 
Roland are to a great extent literary; those of 
the Joinville, though more grammatical, explain 
the usages and ideas of feudal times, The glos- 
saries are very complete and carefully done; the 
first consists ot fifty-five pages, the second of 
sixty. The whole is preceded by 170 pages of 
grammatical observations, making the most 
valuable text-book for Old French that has ever 
been published. 

\ national congress of the professors of the 
Italian universities will be held in Milan Septem- 
ber 25 under the Presidency of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Signor Coppino. The princi- 
pal subject to be discussed is the reform of the 
universities. 


Prof. Alexander Johnston's article on ‘‘ The 
First Century of the Constitution,” in the Sep 
tember number of the New Princeton Review, is 
instructive in pointing out that ** the work of the 
Convention was mainly that of selection from the 


” 


provisions of the State constitutions,” these pro- 
visions having been, tn the States, ‘adequately 
discussed as well as tested by experiment.” Glad 
stone’s remark, that *‘ the American Constitution 
is the most wonderful work ever struck off ata 
given time by the brain and purpose of man,” is 
regarded as intimating anything but a compli- 
ment to the members of the Convention, as charg- 
ing them with “having deliberately hazarded 
the destinies of their country upon the outcome 
of an entirely new and untried instrument of gov- 
ernment.” Doubtless English writers have been 
much disposed to overlook the State constitu- 


tions, and to deal with the national instrument 
asathing without antecedents. Not only such 
writers, but many of our own people, will be sur- 
prised to see how large a part of the great instru- 
ment whose centenary is now at hand is shown 
by Prof, Johnston to have been drawn from the 
local constitutions and the colonial experience of 
our people, The adoption of the United States 
Constitution is found to be really in the main an 
illustration of the general political methods of 
English-speaking peoples, viz : ‘‘ to allow the in- 
stitutions of a country to grow up simply and 
naturally” before fixing them permanently by 
legislation. It is in ordinary legislative action 
that Prof. Johnston finds the greatest danger of 
departure from our political traditions, in the 
view that sometimes (e, g., in dealing with rail- 
roads) it is better to “‘ pass something, anything, 
and then, by popular pressure here and yielding 
there, modify the statute itself.” And the one 
point where, so far, there has been the strongest 
contrast with our traditional method, is thought 
to lie in dealing with the government of cities. 
They are deprived by over-legislation of the op 
portunity to develop natural remedies for the 
evils which they develop. Of course this is open 
to the remark that the cities are not merely sepa- 
rate municipalities, but parts of the State; and it 
is asking much of the State to allow itself to 
suffer while the city works itself clear of its poi 
sonous matter by secular natural methods, 


—Of good right, the rubric Medicine demands 
by far the largest space in the eighth volume of 
the great ‘ Index-Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office’ at Washington: 177 
columns are filled, though only the subdivision 
“Naval” has been reached. Materia Medica 
calls for about a third as many. To Man him 
self are allotted only 19, and even Life gets but 
16, Of the parts of the body directly considered 
between Legier and Medicine, the Liver tri 
umphs in 142 columns, while the literature of the 
Lungs is satisfied with 84, and of the Lips with 
14. Leprosy occupies 22 columns, Lithotomy 
and Lithotrity 85. 
Measles ranks first with 25 columns, followed by 
Malaria and Malarial Diseases with 14. Works 
on Magnetism—or articles (for in the present 


Among the special affections, 


volume reference is made to 24,174 articles in 
periodicals, and this is the least number yet)— 
Among the 
topical entries, London leads with 55 columns, 
and Massachusetts comes next with 26. As a 
rule, the longer book-titles indicate the older 
books; but there are many exceptions. Their 
quaintness is often most amusing. We might 
cite‘ A Letter from a physician in the High- 
lands, to his friend in Londen, on the subject of 
a consumptive habit, wherein he demonstrates, 
etc., ete.” (1747) ; or ‘The extraordinary case of 
Joseph Lockier, who was struck by lightning, 


must be sought for in 25 columns, 


and existed three weeks in a wood near Bath, on 
water only * (1806); 
contayning many profitable medicines, . . . 
with the aphorismes of Hipocrates and Jacobus 


or ‘The treasurie of bealth, 


de Partibus, redacted to a certaine order accord 
ing tothe members of mans bodie,’ ete. (1555); 
or * A pretious pear) in the midst of a dunghil ; 
being atrue and faithful receit of Mr. Richard 
Mathews’s pill, ete. (665). 
phy is illustrated by ‘ Die nervésen Beschwerden 
des Dr. Martin Luther’ and ‘ La pathologie dans 
Phistoire: les maladies de Luther.’ 
dissensions are manifested in the * Trial of Wil- 
liam Bushnell, etec., all of Boston, for practising 
homoeopathy while they were members of the 
Mass. Medical Society’ (1875). But if there is 
much to entertain the layman who curiously 
turns these pages, he is also constantly reminded 
of the enormous and disinterested labor which 
has gone to the compilation of this monumental 


’athologic biogra- 


Professional 





clue to what has been written for the relicf of 
human suffering. 


—If it was the first thought of those who at- 
tended the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation at the Thousand Islands this year, that 
there was a less eager interest displayed in libra- 
ry matters, a little less of the constant recurrence 
to library topics in conversation, which has been 
a marked feature of previous conventions, and 
undoubtedly is one of the main advantages of ga- 
thering librarians together annually—if there 
was any fear that the Association was going into 
a decline and here was the beginning of the end, 
it must have vanished after the first session. The 
flagging interest revived at once and increased in 
force witheach succeeding day. 
were drawn into the current, and some who had 
come merely for the excursion, with the intention 


Even outsiders 


of going to one session for decency’s sake, were 
to be seen in the front row at every session. There 
were, as usual, too many papers, and discussions 
were cut too short; for discussions, where bright 
ideas are struck out by the collision of minds, are 
more suggestive and more impressive than pre 

pared essays. Many little practical details come 
out sharply stated without amplification, and one 
may hear the experience of a dozen talkers in the 
time that one writer would take to develop his 
thought. But there must be a preliminary pa 

per to set the ideas of the debaters going, as ina 
drawing-room the conversation is liveliest after 
the piano-playing begins. And it is probably 
best that there should be too many papers: for 
the feeling that there is little time makes each 
man the more eager to say his say, and compels 
compact and incisive speech. The convention 
thus becomes an experience meeting, to the great 
profit of those who listen. Librarians are usually 
so overburdened with routine work that to in- 
duce them to do anything out of the usual run 
they need the impulse which comes from finding 
that other lbraries have adopted improvements 
that would leave their own in the rear. They 
must have received many such impulses this year, 
for the practical hints given were numerous—on 
alphabeting, book-measuring, business methods, 
ecard guards, sale catalogues of duplicates, letter- 
ing, map cataloguing, besides the many hints on 
varied subjects that cropped out in the course of 
the discussions. No doubt, some were reminded 
in this way of devices which they had known be- 
fore and forgotten, perhaps, and many got hints 
that will repay them for the cost and fatigue of 
attendance. 
tained, and there was no heated conflict of opi- 


No very startling heresy was main- 
nion. The chief novelties brought forward were 
the recommendation of pigskin for binding, as 
more lasting than the other coverings, leather 
and duck, hitherto considered the best; the pro- 
position to establish State bureaus of bibliogra 
phy that should suggest the books to be bought 
by the smaller libraries—the use of their list, 
however, not to be compuisory. The proposition 
amounts to somewhat more than the publication 
for each State of a separate A, L. A. (American 
Library Association) list of 
books: but the fact that it is urged in a State 


selected current 
where its need scems to be strongly felt isa re- 
newed testimony to the general want of the long- 
delayed A, L. A. catalogue and its continuations. 
We must confess that we have not much hope of 
seeing the want satisfied. Before anything can 
be accomplished there must be found in some 
young man a union of enthusiasm, capacity for 
work, learning, and judgment, that are not often 
united, The question of the cause and preven- 
tion of fires in hbraries excited so much interest 
that a special report upon it was ordered for the 
next annual meeting. 


—The President’s address was devoted to an 
account of the rise and progress in England and 
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seem to have transgressed this rule, I amin truth 
for the most part only summing up impressions 
gathered from bis journals and correspondence, 
or from the recollections of his contemporaries.” 


What we find, then, in these volumes, is an ad- 
mirably stated narrative of the facts of Emerson’s 
uneventful hfe, some account of bis ancestry, 
large extracts from Emerson’s journals, ‘of 
which there isa full series from his college days 
{the junior year, 1819 20; vol. 1, p.55] onwards 
almost to the end of his life,” and a considerable 
number of his letters. Interwoven with these 
are accounts of Emerson’s nearer friends and of 
his relation to some of the leading events and 
movements of his time. In touching what used 
to be known as Transcendentalism, and iu consi 
dering Emerson’s persistent desire and effort to 
deal with what he called the ** Natural History of 
the Intellect,” we have instances of that apparent 
transgression of bis rule not to venture upon 
any estimate of Emerson, or to interpose any com 
ments beyond what was necessary to an under 
standing of the facts, which Mr. Cabot lays down 
in the above-quoted passage from the preface, 
Such, then, in general, is the nature of these two 
small octavo volumes. 

‘*He who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem”; so said the great Eng- 
lishman whose ‘‘soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart.” Emerson was of the same mind, and 
kept this lofty faith through a long life. ‘‘ 1 have 
been entirely free,” says now the writer of his life, 
i . from the gravest embarrassment that 
ean meet the biographer of a man of letters who 
aspired to be a public teacher —I mean the traces 
of a discrepancy between the teachings and the 
character.” This will not surprise anybody, but 
itis a beautiful and impressive fact. The testi- 
mony is all one way as to the charm and 
nobility of Emerson’s daily walk and conver 
sation. ‘He was to my senses,” said Henry 
James, the elder (a man who found it hard to 
understand him), ‘‘a literal divine presence in 
the house with me. . . . No man could look 
at him speaking (or when he was silent either, 
for that matter) without having a vision of the 
divinest beauty.” ‘' His most transient guests,” 
said Harriet Martineau in 1835, ‘‘owe to him 
their experience of wnat the highest grace of do- 
mesti¢ manners may be.” When he was in Eng 
land, a dozen years or more afterwards, Crabbe 
Robinson quoted as ‘tadmirably describing ’ 
him these other words of Miss Martineau: “There 
is a vague nobleness and thorough sweetness 
about him which move people to their very 
depths without their being able to explain why. 
The logicians have an incessant triumph over 
him, but their trinmph is of no avail. He con- 
quers minds as Well as hearts wherever he goes, 
and, without convincing anybody’s reason of any 


me thing, exalts their reason aud makes their 





minds of more worth than they ever were be 
fore.’ One of his companions in his journey to 
California, when he was nearly seventy years 
old, says the same thing: “It was the behavior 
of one who really believed in an immortal life, 
and had adjusted his conduct accordingly; so 
that beautiful and grand as the natural objects 
were among which our journey lay, they were 
matched by the sweet elevation of character and 
the spiritual charm of our gracious friend.” 

These impressions of persons who had seen him 
and feit the pure and subtle charm of his pre- 
sence are the same in kind with those which af- 
fected his readers who had never seen bim, For 
many years his daily mail brought him from far 
and near the ardent expressions of persons who 
had been aroused by his writings; in whose hearts 
they had had the power, as Wordsworth says, of 
“The Last Supper,” in the Refectory at Mi 
lan, to 


“erase 
(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal law "’; 


who had felt as Matthew Arnold did after reading 
the ‘ Essays’: 
“O monstrous, dead, unprotitable world, 
Phat thou canst hear, and nearing hold thy way 


A voice oracular hath pealed to-day, 
To day a here’s banner is unfurled.” 


In these new volumes of the ‘ Life,’ the same 
feeling will be roused and confirmed: from be 
yinning to end there is the same ‘‘open vision of 
things spiritual,” the same aspiring, intrepid 
soul, the same obedience to the heavenly vision. 
It was in 1866, at the time of his grand climac 
teric, that he wrote the poem ‘* Terminus,” and 
sang so nobly, and, it is good to think, so truly: 

* As the bird trims her to the gale, 
L trim myself to the storms of time, 
[man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the vofce at eve obeyed at prime 
*‘Lowly faithful, banish fear 

Kight onward drive unharmed ; 

Phe port, well worth the cruise, ts near, 

And every wave is charmed,’ ”’ 


Emerson was born in Boston on May 25, 18038, 
his father being the minister of the First Church 
in that town. He died in Concord, Mass,, on 
April 27, 1882. In these two places (not without 
a few journeys and an occasional brief stay else- 
where) his whole life was passed. He studied for 
the ministry, and became in 1820 the colleague 
of Henry Ware, jr., as minister of the Second 
Church in Boston, and soon afterwards its sole 
minister. After a little more than three years 
he resigned this place in 1852, owing to certain 
difficulties about administering the rite of the 
Lord’s Supper, and was never again settled asa 
preacher; although he preached pretty regularly 
foralong time afterwards (once filling a pulpit 
for several years), and, occasionally, down to the 
year 1847, His occupation and principal means 
of support, after leaving the Second Church, 
were found in lecturing. Mr. Cabot, in an ap 
pendix, has given a list of these lectures, with 
abstracts of such as have not been printed. They 
run from 1555 (printed, by mistake, 1852) down 
to ISS1 inclusive, a period of almost exactly fifty 
years ; but after 1872 few, if any, of the addresses 
were the source of any income. During the set- 
tlement over the Second Church Mr. Emerson 
was married, and also lost his wife, by her un- 
timely death, after about a year and a half, in 
kdl. She left no children, His wife's estate 
came to him after her death, and gave him a 
moderate income. In 1855 be married again, and 
his wife and three children now survive him, He 
was obliged to work hard and to practise a strict 
economy all his life until, in the later years of 
it, he was relieved through the careful manage- 
ment of his property by his son-in-law and 
the increased income from his books. His father 
had died before he was eight years old, leaving 
the family very poor; so that, in 1814, during the 
war, When flour was seventeen dollars a barrel 
in Boston, the family had to retire to the hospi- 
table refuge of the Old Manse at Concord until 
peace came. While Emerson was in college he 


was the ‘President's Freshman,” and was also 


a waiter at Commons. In our later war, in IS62 


he wrote to his brother William: 


* The Ist of January bas found me in quite as 
poor a plight as the rest of the Americans. Not 
a penny from my books since Inst June, which 
usually yield five or six hundred a year ; no divi 
dends from the banks or from Lidian’s Plymouth 
property. Then almost all income from lectures 
has quite ceased ; so that your letter found me in 
a study how to pay three or four hundred dollars 
with fifty. . . . Ll have been trying to sell a 
wood lot at or near its appraisal, which would 
give me something more than three hundred, but 
the purchaser does not appear, Meantunue we 
are trying to be as uncousumipg as candles under 
an extinguisher, and “tis frightful to think how 
many rivals we have in distress and in economy, 
But far better that this grinding should go on, 
bad and worse, than we be driven by any impa- 
tience into a hasty peace, or any peace restoring 
the old rottenness. ” 


‘For the filling of his purse,” says Mr. Cabot, 

‘the only means he could invent was lecturing. 
As his name grew more widely known, . . 
he could, with much travelling. collect fees 
enough to fill the ever-vawning gap betwixt in 
come and outgo, though never much more than 
fillit. . . . He writes to Mr. Alexander I[re- 
land in 1847 that the most he ever received was 
$570 for ten lectures: in Boston, $50; in the coun 
try lyceums, $10 and travelling expenses. . . 
So it came about that ail these years in the for 
ties were years of unreimitted watchfulness and 
sometimes anxiety to keep out of debt.” April 4, 
18410, he writes to his brother William: ‘1 got 
home yesterday morning. I crowed unto myself 
on the way home, on the strength of my $500 
earned in New York and Providence. So should 
I pay my debts. But pride must have a fall: the 
Atlas Bank declared no dividend ; so I find my 
self pretty nearly where [ was before.” 

Lecturing was often a very laborious and very 
odious task, In 1859 he thinks that he will never 
do it after his uext course ; but “lecture 
he did every winter but one from the time he 
came to Concord so long as he was able; gradu 
ally extending his field from year to year towards 
the West.” ‘‘ There was something questionable, 
if not repugnant, to him in thus bringing his 
thoughts to market. ‘I feel [he writes in his jour- 
nalj that my life is frivolous and public; Iam as 
one turned out of doors; [live on a balcony oron 
the street’; and he is constantly resolving to 
withdraw.” ‘* This climate and people [he says 
of a winter trip to the West] are anew test for 
the wares of a man of letters. All his thin, watery 
matter freezes; ‘tis only the smallest portion of al- 
cobol that remains good, At the Lyceum the 
stout Illinoisian, after a short trial, walks out of 
the ball.” Again: *’P'was tedious, the obstruc- 
tions and squalor of travel. The advantage of 
these offers made it necessary to go. It was, in 
short—this dragging a decorous old gentleman 
out of home and out of position to this juvenile 
career—tantamount to this: ‘UI bet you $50 a 
day for three weeks that you will not leave your 
library, and wade and freeze and ride and run and 
suffer all manner of indignities, and stand up for 
an hour each night reading ina hall’; and [ an- 
swer: ‘Til bet I will.’ Ido it and win the $000,” 
This appears to have been in the fifties. He writes 
in March, 1851, from Pittsburgh, of having spent 
two nights ‘*in the rail-ecars and the third on the 
tloor of a canal-boat, where the cushion allowed 
me for a bed was crossed at the knees by an 
other tier of sleepers as long-limbed as I, so that 
in the air was a wreath of legs”: in January, 
1856: * A cold, raw country this, and plenty of 
night travelling and arriving at four in the 
morning to take the last and worst bed in the ta- 
vern.” From Michigan, in February, 1860, he 
writes of riding in a buggy forty-eight miles 
to Grand Rapids; then, after lecture, twenty more 
on the “return.” In 1867 (being then sixty-four 
years old) he “had the pleasure of crossing the 
Mississippi in a skiff with Mr, ——, we the sole 
passengers, and a man and a boy for oarsmen. 

Much of the rowing was on the surface 
of tixed ice, in fault of running water, But we 
| 

1 


arrived without other accident thar 


becoming 
almost fixed ice ourselves ; but the long run 
to the Tepfer House, the volunteered rubbing of 
our hands by the landlord and clerks, and good 
tire, restored us.” Emerson found much to com- 
pensate him in these journeys; they enlarged his 
knowledge of men and manners. They must 
have been of peculiar value in this respect to one 


whose studies and whose habits of mind would 
otherwise bave kept him too much retired. 
Besides this enforced travelling, Emerson went 
three times to Europe, and tice or thrice made 
long journeys at home—to Florida soon after it 
was acquired by our Government: again to the 
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ture, about 1840” (vol. ii, p. 453), states his gene- 
ral position as to social reform, and is well worth 
reading. Of a leading abolitionist, he says in 
his journal, ‘‘ —— is venerable in his place, 
like the tart Luther; but he cannot understand 
anything you say, and neighs like a horse when 
you suggest a new consideration, as when IL told 
him that the fate element in the negro question 
he had never considered.” 

He began writing verse when he was a mere 
child, and while in college wrote a poem for 
the “ Pythologian Society,” and also bis class 
poem, ‘“‘ which,” says a classmate, not with- 
out ambiguity, *‘was pronounced superior to 
the general expectation.” In his college note 
books he collected phrases ‘for use poetical.” 
While his main work in life was that of lecturing, 
yet this, says Mr. Cabot, ‘‘was after alla pis aller, 
an expedient, not the mode of utterance to which 
he aspired. That was verse; not so much, I 
think, from a direct impulse towards rhythmical 
expression as for the sake of freer speech; be 
cause, he says, we may speak ideal truth in verse, 
but we may not in prose.” Had Emerson been 
free enough from the constant pressure of his 
bread-winning task of lecturing to cultivate more 
fully the practice of ‘rhythmical expression,” it 
may well be doubted, not only whether he would 
not always have held the form too subordinate to 
the thought, to reach or long bold the highest re- 
gions of poetry; but also whether he had the right 
temperament, in point of breadth and scope, for 
the bighest success, He wasindeed a great and ad- 
mirable poet in a certain sense, and he often and 
rightly called himself a poet. But he himself in- 
dicates what he means by this. Before his last 
marriage, in 1855, he wrote to the lady who was 
to be his wife: “Tam born a poet, of alow class, 
without doubt, yet a poet. That is my nature 
husky, and is for the most part in prose. Still, I 
ama poet in the sense of a dear lover of the har- 


and vocation. My singing, be sure, is very 


monies that are in the soul and in matter, and 
specially of the correspondences between these 
and those.” Again, in 1842, he writes to bis wife 
of Horace Greeley and the Socialist, Brisbane: 
* They are bent on popular action. Iam, in all 
my theory, ethics, and politics, a poet; and of no 
more use in their New York than a rainbow ora 
firefly. Meantime,” he adds, with a touch of the 
delightful wit that was always characteristic of 
kim, ‘‘ they fasten me in their thought to * Tran- 
scendentalism,’ whereof you know I am wholly 
guiltless, and which is spoken of as a known and 
fixed element, like salt or meal.” Again, in his 
Sj. oh 


don’t know but 1 value the name of a thing, thatis, 


roe) 


journal, ** Expression is what we want. 


the true poet’s name for it, more than the thing, 
If I can get the right word for the moon, or for 
its manners and influences, the word that sug- 
gests tome and to all men its humane and uni- 
versal beauty and significance, then 1 have what 
I want of it.” It was a cast of mind, that of the 
igealist, and a way of dealing with things and with 
thoughts, that Emerson meant when he talked of 
himself as a poet: it bad nothing to do with what 
“Study, 


with him,” says Mr. Cabot, *‘was mainly the 


he calls “the tinkliug serenader’s art.” 


study of expression, not the rounding of periods, 
but the effort to reproduce the impression pre- 
ciscly as it was received, If he was sometimes 
led astray by what he calls ‘the pomt and sur- 
priseof a sentence’—his own or another’s—bhow 
lithe he was willing to sacrifice to literary form, 
is shown by the stumbling-blocks be constantly 
allowed to remain in his verse. His chief, one 
may almost say, his sole, aim was to write in close 
contact with life and realitv.” 

\s regards his own style and mode of commu 
meating his thoughts in his formal writing, Mr. 
Cabot contirms the statements already sometimes 
made, that Emerson used his journals ‘as a 


quarry,” and whenever he had a lecture to write 
gathered from under the appropriate heads what 
suited his purpose—passages that had been writ- 
ten when the high mood was on, and which bore 
what he calls ‘‘the essential mark of poetry 

that it betrays in every word instant 
activity of mind.” This, of course, gave a frag- 
mentary quality to his work. But it is also 
to be observed that, originally, he probably 
adopted out of set purpose somewhat of his 
style and method, He was, as we have seen, 
‘a poet,” and so regarded himself; and he sought 
to convey his thoughts after the poet’s method— 
not indeed, in most of his writings, in rhyme or 
rhythm, but in ways very different from those 
of the ordinary philosopher and man of letters. 
Mr. Cabot says that in June, 1855, he finds in 
Emerson's journal the beginning of an attempt 
to expound the First Philosophy—* that is, he 
says, the original laws of the mind, the science 
of what is, in distinction from what appears.” 
He gives a specimen of it, and adds: ** He did not 
proceed far with the attempt to write out in 
plain prose the fundamentals of Transcendental- 
ism, They are to be felt as sentiments. religious 


‘ 


emotions, or grasped by the imagination in poetic 
wholes, rather than set down in propositions, 
For himself, at any rate, a freer mode of speech 
was needed, This he attempted in Nature.” This 
‘freer mode of speech ” was, indeed, prose, but it 
was a very striking and peculiar form of prose. 
It addressed the imagimation ; largely it was 
written in the mood of the poet, to be read ac 
cordingly. And so sometimes the words have a 
high musie of their own. Of the noble lines on 
‘* The Seashore,” beginning, 
“T heard, or seemed to hear, the chiding sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come?” 

we have been authentically told that they were 
originally written as prose in Emerson’s journal 
at the seashore, without any thought of their 
having a rhythmical form; and that when it was 
observed that what was written fell into ver-e, 
not more than two or three slight changes were 
made in arranging it as it now stands, This 
‘freer mode of speech ”—no«e without its own 
faults and drawbacks—has troubled many people, 
and even stirred Bishop Whately to open revil- 
ings in the preface to his edition of Bacon’s Es- 
says, Where, without naming Emerson, he makes 
a series of disjointed, misplaced, and garbled 
extracts from the Divinity Hall address, and ut 
ters amusing heavy-handed und heavy-headed 
maledictions. 

There is very much more which one would like 
to quote or to make the subject of comment. Let 
us rapidly note a few things. In speaking to 
some of bis early pupils later 1m life, he says: ‘‘I 
was. . . already [1821-1524] writing every 
night, in my chamber, my first thoughts on mo- 
rals and the beautiful laws of compensation and 
of individual genius which to observe and illus- 
trate have given sweetness to many years of my 
life.” This was the keynote of very much of his 
thinking—the observation and noting of the work- 
ing of the spiritual and moral laws, In 1548, 
while he was trying to prepare some lectures on 
‘The Natural History of the Intellect,” he writes 
to his wife: ‘I foresee plainly that the trick of 
solitariness never, never can leave me. My own 
pursuits and calling often appear to me like those 
of an astronomer royal, whose whole duty it is 
to make faithful minutes which have only value 
when kept for ages, and in one life are insignifi 
cant.” He was constantly ‘soliciting the soul,” 
in search of new manifestations of the invisible 
Power behind all phenomena, and new illustra- 
tions of its operation in man and nature. In the 
conduct of the intellect, he says, ‘the ground po 
sition is that the intellect crows by moral obe ti- 


en ‘a,’ 
Curious and amusing details of earlier New 


England life and politics are found in some of 
the letters in the first volume, but these we must 
omit. Emerson’s first lectures were on topics 
connected with natural history. After com- 
menting in one of them on the accuracy and 
clear discrimination that these studies induce, he 
adds: ‘* What pity, instead of that equal and 
identical praise which enters into all biographies 
and spreads poppies over all, that writers of cha- 
racter cannot be forced to describe men so that 
they shall be known apart; even if it were copied 
from the sharp marks of botany—such as dry, 
solitary, sour, plausible, prosing ; which were 
worth a graveyard of obituaries.” Of certain 
tedious and afflicting persons that Hocked to bim, 
he writes in his journal : ‘* Could they not die, or 
succeed, or help themselves, or draw others, or 
draw me, or offend me? In any manner, | care 
not how, could they not be disposed of, and cease 
to hang there in the horizon, an unsettled appear- 
atice, too great to be neglected, and not great 
enough to be of any avail to this great craving 
humanity /” ‘* Carlyle, too,” be writes to his 
wife, in describing bis London lectures, ‘‘ makes 
Joud Scottish-Covenanter gruntings of laudation, 
or at least of consideration, when anything strikes 
him, to the edification of the attentive vicinity.” 
Of Carlyle’s style, he writes in his diary: ‘‘O Car- 
lyle, the merit of glass is not to be seen, but to be 
seen through ; but every crystal and lamina of 
the Carlyle glass shows.” 

Of Alcott, whom Emerson greatly admired, 
but with many shrewd qualifications which ic is 
curious to read, Emerson sail: ‘‘ When I go to 
talk with Alcott, it is not so much to get at his 
thoughts as to watch myself under his influence. 
He excites me, and I think freely.” “It would 
be a pity,” he said,‘ if Alcott should survive him, 
since he alone possessed the means of showing to 
the world what Alcott really was.” At p. 281 
one may see the indications of what he would 
have said. 

‘The morning,” says Mr. Cabot, ‘‘ was his 
time for work, and he took care to guard it from 
all disturbance. He rose early and went to his 
study, where he remaimed until dinner time, one 
o'clock, and in the afternoon went to walk. In 
the evening he was with his family, sometimes 
reading aloud, or went to his study again, but 
never worked late. thinking sleep to be a prime 
necessity tor health of body and of mind. He 
was 2 sound sleeper, and never got up at night, 
as some one has fancied, to jot down thoughts 
which then occupied him.” 

But we must stop, for these quotations are al- 
ready too much extended. And yet many of the 
chief things which we wisbed to quote must be 
left. Mr. Cabot appears to us to have done a 
difficult task with singular skill and success. The 
chief regret with which one lays down the book 
is that he has not given us more; and vet here 
also we must agree with him, in not carrying the 
‘Life’ beyond its present size. But there are 
those who crave a sight of all that Emerson has 
written which is not too sacred for the public 
eye, and it may be hoped that they will some day 
be gratified. Emerson’s writings have still a 
great future before them, and all that can throw 
light upon them has the greatest interest. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


IIl.—HIS WORK. 


The Life aud Work of the Seventh Earl of 


Shaftesbury, K.G. By Edwin Hodder. 3 vols. 

Cassell & Co. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY Was a Peer, a Tory, and an 
Evangelical; yet Lord Shaftesbury’s work was 
the inauguration of a social revolution. What 
sounds even stranger is, that his high lineage, 
his Toryistn, and bis old-fasLioned religious or- 
thodoxy were the causes of his success as a revo- 
lutionist. 
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tance in the financial administration of nations 
Every country must pay its current expenses, 
whether for war or for any other purpose, out 
of its current production. Unless it borrows 
from other nations, it must pay all its yearly 
expenses, of whatever nature, from its yearly 
earnings. Issuing bonds and creating a debt 
does not absolve it from this necessity. Whether 
it spends a hundred millions or a thousand mil- 
lions in a single year, the property must be cre- 
ated before it can be consumed. The accumula- 
tious of former years are mainly in the form of 
tixed capital, not adapted to the immediate pur- 
poses of the Government. A year’s stock of con- 
sumable commodities, domestic animals and other 
movable things, may be on hand, but seldom 
more, This stock cannot be much reduced with- 
ut causing immediate and general distress, 

How, then, does it happen that the country is 
still paying the expenses of the war of 1861-5? 
if it paid these expenses at the time when they 
were incurred, is it now paying them a second 
time’ To answer this question, let us ask what 

vould have been the effect if Congress had levied 

i Is61 the taxes that were imposed in the later 
years? The proceeds of these taxes amounted in 
a single year (1866) to the sum of $558,000,000, a 
‘um greater by nearly $100,000,000 than the ex- 
penditures of the year 1862. It is quite conceiv- 
ible that the whole cost of the war might have 
been defrayed by current taxation, in which case 
there would have been no debt. To accomplish 
this, it would have been necessary that the mag- 
nitude of the war should have been foreseen, and 
that there should have been a general concur- 
rence in the policy of taxation to meet it; in 
other words, that the state of the public mind 
regarding it should have been at the beginning, 
r rather a year before the beginning, what it 
was in 1863 and 1864, But this is what did not 
exist, and could not. Neither the machinery for 
efficient taxation, nor the disposition to adopt it, 
existed. Therefore borrowing must needs be re- 
sorted to. 

What does borrowing signify ¢ What does the 
use of public credit imply ¢ Let us try first to 
imagine what would take place if there were no 
such thing as money, and if the business of the 
world were carried on by barter. The Govern- 
ment does not want money except as a means of 
getting property. It wants clothing, arms, ships, 
provisions, munitions, utensils, etc. Manifestly 
it must get these things first from those who have 
stocks of them on hand, and subsequently from 
those who have facilities for supplying them as 
fast as the existing stocks are used up—that is, 
from the possessors of circulating and fixed capi- 
tal. It is convenient to obtain these things by 
borrowing money. We could hardly understand 
how it could be done otherwise in the complex 
onditions of modern life. But the intervention 
of money does not alter the essential nature of 
the transaction, which is the transfer of commo- 
lities from the citizen to the Government—com- 
modities either produced before the war or while 
it is in progress. The reason why we appear to 
be paying the cost of the war a second time, al- 
though it was really paid while the war was going 
on, is that some persons—viz., the owners of cir- 


‘culating and fixed capital—supplied more of the 


means for carrying it on than would have been 
their share if taxation and not loans had been 
resorted to, and that this excess is now being re- 
turned to them. Various economic blunders, and 
especially the issue of legal-tender notes, served to 
swell the expense of the war to the taxpayers by 
uearly one thousand million dollars, This is con- 
clusively shown by Prof. Adams on page 131. This 
excess of payment over actual cost—the cost being 
merely the quantities in bulk of property used and 
consumed—results from the alternate depreciation 
and appreciation of the standard of value. Jn 


} 


1864 the Government received only fifty cents’ 
worth of goods for each dollar of securities issued. 
Seldom in the world’s history has there been 
more improvident and wasteful financiering. Yet 
there has actually been considerable competition 
among statesmen since the close of the war for 
the honor of the invention of the greenback, and 
no little glorification of thatinstrument as a sym- 
bol of patriotism. Prof. Adams is fully justified 
in his contention that there was no need of legal- 
tender notes if correct views of finance had been 
held in the beginning. This brings us to the au- 
thor’s criticisms upon the management of Ame- 
rican finances in the wars of 1812-15 and 1861-65; 
but before noticing these we remark that his sub- 
division of the industrial effects of public bor- 
rowing into three titles, viz., loans placed at nor- 
mal rates, ans placed at high rates, and loans 
placed at rates abnormally high, appears to us to 
be an over-refinement, and not well sustained by 
the argument. 

It will shock the feeling of patriotism to be 
told that both Mr, Gallatin and Mr. Chase and 
their coadjutors in Congress held radically wrong 
notions of the kind of financial administration 
needed for the Carrying on of a war. Both were 
of the opinion that loans could be relied on, with 
only sufficient taxation to provide for ordinary 
peace expenditure plus interest on the debt. The 
plan broke down disastrously in both cases, al- 
though the calamity was more complete and de- 
cisive m the first than in the second, because in 
the latter case it was sooner abandoned, and be- 
cause, also, the resources at command, when ade- 
quate taxation was finally resorted to, were pro- 
portionately larger. Itis easy to say in defence 
of both these statesmen that probably nobody 
else in their time and surroundings would have 
done better. Nevertheless, Mr, Chase had Galla- 
tin’s experience before him, and Mr. Gallatin had 
a large assortment of financial disasters in the 
earlier history of the country to serve for his 


| guidance. Therefore neither of them can be 


wholly absolved. The true policy of a finance 
minister in the presence of a war of unknown 
duration and magnitude is to support credit by 
taxation much greater than annual interest on 
loans, and, as the war progresses, to avail him- 
self of the rising patriotism of the taxpayers to 
come nearer and nearer to a realization of the 
maxim, ‘‘ Pay as you go”; and this for a great 
variety of reasons. 

{n the first place, debt should be avoided alto- 
gether if possible; but if it is unavoidable, vigor- 
ous taxation enables the Government to borrow 
on the most favorable terms, and a high public 
credit thus conserved is itself a most valuable 
moral agency in stimulating the courage of the 
people and depressing that of the enemy. Our 
internal-revenue system did not get into fair 
working order until 1864. In that year it yielded 
$110,000,000, in 1865 $210,000,000, in 1866 $511,- 
000,000. If these sums could have been realized 
two years earlier respectively, ‘what a change 
would it have produced upon the financial ad 
ministration. Its moral effect upon the South, 
working especially through ker European sympa- 
thizers, would have brought the war to a more 
speedy termination, the credit of the Govern- 
ment would not have suffered as it did, while the 
advocates of legal-tender money would have been 
deprived of the argument of necessity.” This it 
will be hard for anybcedy to gainsay. The fol- 
lowing application flows naturally: 


‘* The responsibility for the tardy flow of reve- 
nue from internal duties is traceable to the policy 
upon which the finances of the war were set on 
foot, and not to the inabibty or the reluctance of 
the country topay. Secretary Chase denied the ne- 
cessity of meeting any part of the war expendi- 
ture trom war taxes, because the financial theory 
which he espoused deprecated the endeavor; and 
it required nearly three years of disastrous trea- 


sury management to convert the Administration 
and Congress from this erroneous theory.” 

What should be the financial policy of a coun- 
try after the debt has reached its maximum and 
the occasion for it has passed away ? Should the 
revenues be applied, as the saying is, to the re- 
duction of taxes, or to payment of the obligations 
incurred, or both? And what part of the debt { 
should be paid first ? There may be some taxes f 
more burdensome than others, some more bur- 
densome than a prolongation of interest payment 
would be. Such taxes should be removed, even 
at the expense of a prolongation of the debt ; but 
it is to be observed that classes and interests will 
always be found insisting that taxes which bear 
directly on them are the ones whose removal is 
most conducive to the public good. Payment of 
the debt is what is really conducive to the public 
good, and all complaints of special interests 
against this or that tax shouid be viewed with 
suspicion. The first step to be taken, however, 
is to improve the public credit, in order that con- 
version or refunding of the debt from high rates 
of interest to low rates may be effected. To this 
end it is especially needful that specie payments 
should be restored, if they have been suspended 
during the crisis. Therefore irredeemable paper 
circulating as money should be first attended to. 
As the issue of such paper has swelled the debt 
beyond reasonable bounds, the redemption and 
retirement of it, or the bringing of it to par with 
gold, is the indispensable step towards reduction 
of the annual burden of the funded debt. This 
truth was realized by Congress in 1869, when it 
passed the ‘‘act to strengthen the public credit,” 
but no measure was passed to carry it into effect 
until six years later. 

Prof. Adams places a high estimate, but none 
too high, on Secretary McCulloch’s contraction 
policy. This was theoretically sound, but politi- 
cally impossible. The imaginations of the great 
mass of the people were opposed to it. The plan 
of Secretary Boutwell, to let the country grow 
up to the volume of the currency, involved con- 
traction the same as Secretary McCulloch’s, but 
it was not a contraction that could be seen. In 
point of fact, it did not advance the country per- 
ceptibly towards specie payment. Secretary Bris- 
tow’s plan, to withdraw the legal-tender charac- 
ter of the greenbacks as to fu.ure contracts after 
three years’ notice, and to fund them into interest 
bearing bonds, was practicable and statesmanlike, 
but the author upon the whole prefers the plan 
actually adopted in the Resumption Act of 1875, 
the principal features of which were free bank- 
ing, eighty per cent. of greenbacks to be retired 
simultaneously with the new issues of bank notes, 
the retention of as many greenbacks as would un- 
der no circumstances be presented for payment 
in specie, and the accumulation of an adequate 
gold reserve in the Treasury. There is certainly 
much to be said in favor of this plan, but if Sec- 
retary Bristow’s plan had been adopted, we should 
have been spared the last legal-tender decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

Prof. Adams discusses the Refunding Act of 
1870, under which the present 4!¢ and 4 per cent. 
bonds were issued, and shows that it was based 
upon a serious miscalculation, resulting in an in- 
expugnable debt of $755,000,000 running at 4 
per cent, to the year 1007, not to mention the 
lesser one of $250,900,000 4'¢s running till 1891, 
Here we find, on page 227, a single paragraph (and 
the only one in the volume) which we are unable : 
to comprehend. It is this: : 
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‘*TIt seems, then, that in 1896 the Administra- | 
tion must adopt some other method of paying the ‘ 
debt, or suspend for a term of years the sinking- ie 
fund appropriation. To adopt this second sug- 5 
gestion would be for all practical purposes to de- 
cide upon the maintenance of a debt of three- 
quarters of a billion, for taxes once remitted are 
with difficulty reimposed for the purpose of pay- 
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We have indicated our high appreciation a ntitn taealeel 
Prof. Adams’s work as a whole. We must dis 
sent, however, and dissent strongly, from his ar 
gument in favor of Treasury interference with tl 
money market in times of panic. ‘The plan pr f s 
posed or approved contemplates that the Govert ttent 
ment shall convert interest-bearing bonds in v Bar Hi y de Wor I 
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ment with what has been previously recorded of 
aman whose strength lies in a stern and unflinch- 
ing adherence to the maxim that he who wills 
the ends, wills the means. As an indication of 
character the following story 1s worth extract- 
ing. It is Beust who speaks: 


‘The three weeks I passed [at Gastein] have 
left me the most pleasant recollections. We were 
both staying at Straubinger’s Hotel, and saw 
each other daily. To those whom he likes, Prince 
Bismarck is the most agreeable of companions, 
The originality of his ideas is only surpassed by 
that of his expression of them. He has a sponta- 
neous, and therefore pleasing, bonhomie which 
mitigates the asperity of his judgment. : 
He spoke a great deal of the French war and of 
his negotiations with Thiers and Jules Favre 

‘ The truce was coming to an end,’ said Bismarck, 
‘and [ said to Thiers :  Beontez, Monsieur 
Thiers, voilA une heure que je subis votre (lo- 
quence; i] faut une fois en finir; je vous préviens 
que je ne parlerai. plus francais, je ne par- 
lerai qu allemand.” Mais, monsieur,” an- 
swered Thiers, ‘*nous ne comprenons pas 
un mot dallemand.” ‘C’est égal,” I replied. 
‘* Je ne parlerai qu’allemand.” Thiersthen made 
a magnificent speech; I listened patiently and 
— in German. He and Favre went up 
and down the room, wringing their hands in de- 
spair for half an hour; at last they yielded, and 
did exactly what [ wanted. Upon this | at once 
spoke French again.’ Bismarck told this story as 
a capital joke. He seemed to have no suspicion 
of the want of feeling he showed, not so much in 
the act itself as in the manner in which he related 
it, for the two men must have suffered martyr- 
dom in such a critical hour for their country. 

. . Two other statements which be made to 
me about the war were very interesting. The 
first was that he had opposed the acquisition of 
Metz because of the disaffection of its French 1n- 
habitants, and that he only yielded in conse- 
quence of the urgent demands of the military 
authorities, who said that it would make a 
difference of a hundred thousand men tn time of 
peace. The other was that the siege of Paris 
would have bad to be abandoned if Metz had 
held out another month.” 


Remembering how largely the defeat of Aus- 
tria at Sadowa was due to the fact that a whole 
army was employed inthe defence of the Quadri 
lateral, one may surmise that in the end Prince 
Bismarck will be found to have been more pres- 
cient than the generals who opposed and over- 
ruled bim. 





Norway Nights and Russian Days By S. M. 
Henry Davis. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
1887. 

Tis little volume comes very near belonging to 

the class which persons of bibliomaniac proclivi 

ties are in the habit of characterizing as ‘‘ dain- 
ty.” It would quite deserve that description if 
the paper were a little heavier and the engrav- 
ings always as well executed as the subjects of 
them are well chosen. The literary part of the 
work is done in a graceful and interesting way, 
which holds the attention with just about the de- 

gree of firmness required by the purposes of a 

summer-afternoon lounger. What we have iu 
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the book is en account of a ‘‘ pleasant journey of 
three women, neither ‘lone’ nor ‘lorn’ (which) 
began the first day of June, 1886.” This repudia- 
tion of the predicates of ‘ loneness ” and “ lorn- 
ness” constitutes about all the personal informa- 
tion we get corerning our travellers. The nar- 
rative is as objective as possible, and trips on 
lightly from point to point, never dwelling long 
and never making heavy draughts upon the read- 
er’s historical or ethnological intelligence. Some- 
times the writer’s touch becomes so very light and 
feminine as to be really distressing to one who 
cannot or will not temporarily lay aside his eru- 
dition. Thus, one runs across this on page 21: 
‘‘Here we first heard the language of Denmark 
and Norway, rather blunt and unmusical, and 
with so slight an analogy to any other that me- 
mory retains it with difficulty.” Then, a few 
lines below, we have given as a specimen of the 
‘“*mystic syllables” of this strange tongue the 
sentence: ‘‘ Ver saa god luk op déren og luk vin 
duet 1gjep,” which is explained as conveying no 
deeper meaning than ** Please shut the door and 
open the window.” We do not criticise either 
the guide-book Danish or the tran-lation, though 
neither is unimpeachable; but taking the text as 
given, we ask if this is language which presents 
but a “slight analogy to any other.” Suppose 
we read: Were so good, lock up door-(the) eke 
lock window-(the) again. That is to say, aside 
from the fact that our English tongue no longer 
makes an imperative from the root which has 
given us were, every word in the above sentence 
is a familiar English vocable under a not very 
opaque disguise. 

But we do not press these strictures, since it 

vidently did not lie in the author’s path to go 
much into Scandinavian philology. For all who 
care to travel in agreeable aed over the 
now familiar route up the coast of Norway to the 
North Cape, and then, with Sweden and Finland 
in parenthesis, through the two chiet cities of 
Russia, Mrs. Davis has written a pleasant and 
readable book. 





The Ventilation and Warming of School Build- 
ings. By Gilbert B. Morrison, Teacher of Phy- 
sics and Chemistry in Kansas City High School. 
Appletons’ International Educational Series. 
1887, 

IN the general treatment of his subject, mathe- 

matical and physical questions are given consider 

able prominence by Mr. Morrison; e. y., the for- 
mule for different fans for propelling air are dis- 
cussed, and mathematical estimates of the cost of 
different systems of heating are given. The au- 
thor’s own system (patent applied for) is also de- 
scribed—which seems a trifle incongruous with 
the purpose of a normal-school text-book, for 
which the editor, Mr. W. T. Harris, recommends 
it. Committees and masters in search of infor 
mation will find the book useful; 1t should, how- 


' 








ever, be supplemented by some such work as that 
of Billings, and occasional slips should be guard- 
ed against. We must add that it contains a good 
deal which can be utilized by those who cannot 
digest mathematics. 





Pocahontas, alias Matoaka, dnd her descendants 
through her marriage at Jamestown, Va., in 
April, 1614, with John Rolfe, gentleman, ete. 
With biographical sketches by Wyndham Ro- 
bertson, and illustrative historical notes by R. 
A. Brock Richmond: J. W. Randolph & 
English. 1887. Svo, pp. 84. 

WE have tried in vain to discover the possible 

value of this book. The circular speaks of thirty 

years’ preparation for its publication, and we see 
no traces of the result. The first twenty-three 
pages are given to asketch of Pocahontas, but 
nothing new is related, except possibly the date 
of her marriage to Rolfe. The author evidently 
intends to reply to Deane’s trenchant criticisms 
on the fables of Capt. John Smith, but the only 
result is to make the reader aware that the writer 
is determined not to admit any evidence opposed 
to his own prejudices. It is a kindly attempt to 
reinstate in popular favor an idol evidently hope 

lessly overthrown, As to the genealogy, it is a 

mere list of names, with very few dates, and 

without any attempt at arrangement. The notes 
are trivial, and of value only to the immediate 
family. 

Issued simply as a family record, the book 
would take its proper place among the scores 
annually printed for private circulation. As a 
contribution to history or to genealogy in its 
larger sense, it is of no value to any student. 
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To be Let, Furnished or Unfurnished, 
or to be Sold. 


A most substantial and well-built red brick house of 
commanding elevation and especially well situated, 
Corner house in Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, 
London, facing Collingham Gardens and the newest and 
most elaborate Queen Anne and Elizabethan mansions 
designed and built by Erust George and Peto; 6 recep 
tion rooms, 10 bedrooms, dressing room, bath room, 4 
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quite lately; everything equal to new; 6 minutes’ walk 
from Srailway stations and half an hour's ride to city; 
very large ornamental garden in the rear; south aspect. 

TERMS: Furnished £750 per annum, unfurnished £350 
(ground rent only £40 per annum), or to be sold for 
£5,000; tixtures and furniture, ata valuation. Apply to 
Messrs. LUMLEY & LUMLEY, Land Agents and Auction 
eers, 22 St. James's Street, Piccadilly, London. 
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SPECIAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
NUMBER. 


On Tuurspay, Serr. 1oTu, THE 


Boston Pos 


Will Publish the Most Interesting and Valuable Daily 
Paper in This Country, consisting of 


TWELVE PAGES. 


Contatning original contributions of great value, incident 
to the 
CELEBRATION AT 

y . 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Among them may be mentioned articles by 

Hon, MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN (Librarian Boston Public 
LIBRARY), on the Confederation of 1781-89 

Hon. JouN LoweLL (formerly Justice of the U.S Circuit 
Court), on the De velopment of the Constitution. 

CHARLES C. Sutru (of the Massachusetts Historical So 
ciety), on the Massachusetts Convention of 1788. 

Hion. CARROLL D. Wriaut (Chief of the U.S. Bure: au of 
Statistics), on Manufactures and the Condition of the 
Laborers in 1787. 

Hox. SAMUEL A. GREEN (Librarian Mass. Historical So- 
clety), on A Century of Medical Progress, 

EDWIN L. BYNNER (the author of * Agnes Surriage,’ ‘ Pene 
lope’s Suitors,’ ete.), on Social Life in 17 

RhoGeER Woctcort, Esq., on the Bench and the Bar in 1787. 

Hon. HARVEY N. SHEPARD, On the Theory of Commercial 
Intercourse in the Early Days of the Republic. 

Rovert 8. PEABopy, on Architecture in Boston One Hun 
deed Years Ago, 

JAMES M, BuGBEE, on the Town Government of Boston in 
1787. 

fhe Paper will also contain 
CONTRIBUTIONS YROM OTHER WELL-KNOWN 

WRITERS, 
a great variety of interesting matter on the leading 
questions of the day 
PRICE 3 CENTS. 
New York Office, 140 Nassau Street, 








TEACHERS are invited t , addre: ssus on any matter per 
taining to text-books. If an improved book or se 
ries is desired in school, write us for circulars, in- 
formation, terms, ete. Sample copies sent at nomi- 
nal prices, returnable if not adopted. 


ea JT. 7 | ¥ , y 
The alphabet manual training 


WHITE'S 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


REVISED. 
For Schools, The most important books of their 
class ever issued. Already adopted in many 
large cities, Write for particulars, 
SWINTON’S READE SwostTon’s U.S. History. 
SWINTON’S Word Book OF SPENCERIAN Cory Books. 


SPELLING SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES, 
Fisn’s ARITHMETK WHITE'S INDUSTRIAL DRAW 
WELLS’s SHORTER COURSE ING.— REVISED. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOsL | WEBSTER’S SCHOOI Dic 
TION, TIONARIES 


** Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free to any 
uidress 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
119 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill; 753-755 B’way, New York. 


Germany. 

PROF, A. FLEISCHMANN, FEldena, Fommern. Tho- 
rough study of German, French, and other branches. 
Sunimer resort for seabathing Fine surroundings. Isle 
f ttugern, University of “iceifswald. For circulars 
uddress PROF. J. bi. Ul \.it.D, G innell, lowa. 


rhe West Point Hotel, 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. THE ONLY HOTEL 
ON THt MILITAKY POST. WEST POINT, N, Y. 


ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 
NEW CATALOGUE, LOW PRICES. 


RARE AMERICANA. 


THOS. J. TAYL( R, Taunton, Mass 


SIERRA MADRE SANATORIUM, 
Lamanda Park, Los Angeles Co,, Cal, 
SO PHEKRN CALIFORNIA, 
SARAH L. SHUEY, Physician; 
Miss M. B. TREAT, Manager. 


( NE/IDA COMM UNIT } CANNED 
Goods, including Fruits, Vegetables, Jams, Jellies 
Fruit Juices, Soups, Poultry,” ana mips Meat, pac ked 
under the best conditions and free from adulteration. 
Fruits and Vegetables in glass a speci gg ” Pri © list sent 
moapplication, Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY (Limit 
ommunity, N.Y. 











The Nation. 
Houghton, Mittin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 
[Ready Saturday, ith.) 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 


By James iE lliot Cabot. With a fine new steel por- 
trait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calt,ss. 
My. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary exe- 
cutor, is adnurably equipped in every respect to 
write his biography. He has incorporated in it 
many letters and copious extracts from Mr. 
Emerson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the 
nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the depth 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty 
of his friends, and the profound and gracious in- 
fluence of his writings and of his life. 
Large-paper edition. Limited to five hundred 
copies. Uniform with the large-paper edition of 
the Riverside issue of Emerson’s Works, printed 
in the most careful manner on the best paper. 
Price Ten Dollars for the two volumes, 


7 4 
Phe Gates Between. 
By Fliz: ibe th Stuart Phelps. author of ‘The Gates 
Aj jar, * Beyond the Gates,’ etc. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Pi] 220s 

Like the two other stories named here, this re- 
lates to the Unseen. It is not a common *‘ghost” 
story, or a tale of the supernatural told merely to 
excite interest, but an exceedingly interesting 
narrative of the inevitable, giviug the possible 
experience and remedial discipline of a hard and 
selfish nature in the life after death. 

Patrick Henry. 

Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Moses 
Coit Tyler, auchor of * A History = American 
Literature,’ ete.16mo, gilt top, $1. 

A thoroughly engaging account of a man who 
contributed to the American Revolution not only 
an eloquence which has made him immortal, but 
political counsel of a breadth and wisdom which 
entitle him to rank among American statesmen 
whom we do well to honor. 


Phe Old Garden and Other 
‘OC MS. 
By Margaret F. Deland. New and enk mae 1 edi- 
tion. 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1. 

This edition contains several new poems, and 
is no less attractive in typography and binding 
than the first edition, which was so popular. The 
tone of thought in Mrs. Deland’s poems, their 
buoyant spirit and fine lyrical expression, give 
them a peculiar charm, 


Phe Fireside Hawthorne. 
The Compiete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Fireside Edition. Insix volumes, 16mo, $10; 
balf calf, $20.) (Sold in sets.) 
A compact and inexpensive edition of Haw- 
thorne’s incomparable romances, novels, short 
stories, and note-books, printed in large type. 


*.* Kor sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


FOREIGN 
Second-Hand Book Catalogues 


will be mailed to bookbuyers, regularly as 
issued, on application to 


EK. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
COOPER UNION, 4TH AVE., NEW YORK 


Book Collectors will tind in these Catalogues many choice 
“out of tre-way ” books at low prices. We have spe 
cial facilities for importing from these lists. Corre 
spondence solicited. 


BRENTANO’S, 5 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 
Have constantly in stock GUIDE® BOOKS to all eres 


the world, ali the NEW NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS on the day of issue 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

For any desired information about books published or 
that are to be published, old and rare books, English, 
French, German, Spanish, or ltalian books, write to us 
and it will receive our immediate attention. 


IAG DOLLS. — Write for Description, 
$3 (night dress 30 cents). Box 185, Bethle hem, Pa 


[ Number 1159 
Published This Day. 
AN OPERETTA IN) PROFILE. 


A Story, by CzZEIKA. $1.00. 


“The story issimply a clothes-horse on which to hang 
brilliant epigrams, charming descripfions, and cutting 
satires; and yet, one becomes interested in the story also, 
it is so fascinatingly tola,” 

“It is exceedingly clever and entertaining —crammed 
with epigrammatic wit. The comparisons, too, are very 
brilliant and telling.” 


“This exceptionally bright little story tells the experi 
ences of a knot of society people in a suburban town who 
attempt to bring out an operetta. Their efforts are nar- 
rated with spirit, and the book sparkles from one end to 
the other with shrewd social satire, humor, and brilllant 
epigrammatic dialogue. No one who takes it up willcare 
to lay it down tillhe learns the fate of the operetta in 
question.” 


ARLYLE - EMERSON 
DENCE. 
HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 


New Editions, each in two volumes. 12mo, With illus 
trations. Per set, $3; in half calf, $6, 


TICKNOR & CO., 


| Oe Boston, ee 
| Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 
CI Fs bi vod khennsnncsesedesasecacacosxen $1,060,000 
IE « occrsvabasess deneonees 100,000 
Reserve Liability...... . 1,000,000 
Offers its 6 PER CENT. Debenture Bonds of 500, $1,000, 
and $5,000, running ten years, to TRUSTEES, GUAR 
DIANS, and INDIVIDUALINVESTORS, Secured by first 
mortgages on real estate worth three times the amount of 
the loan, and heid by the MEKCANTILE TRUST CoM? 
NY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. Secured also by the entire 
~_ 4 apital of $1,000,000, 

so offers GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. first 
mF... on Kansas City business — rty and im 
proved farms in KANSAS and MISSOU 
Call at oftice or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CoO., 

New York City, 250 Broadway, 

Providence, R. L, 27 Custom House St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 144 South 4th St. 

London, es, %5 Gresham St. 


THE SMITH & STEVENS MANUFAC. 
TURING COMPANY. 
SPECIAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS. 

Notice is hereby given to the Stockholders of The Smith 
& Stevens Manufacturing Company,in pursuance of a 
by-law of said Company regulating the giving of notices, 
that a special meeting of said Stockholders will be held 
at the office of the Company, at No. 83 reed | Street, in 
the city of New York,on the twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, 1X87, at three o'clock in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of taking action on the purchase of a patent for 
the manufacture of anew and improved plate, said pa 
tent being owned by William J. Hiss and William P. 
Sandford, and which they offer to sell to the said Com 
pany 

Dated August 30, L887. 


CORRE SPON- 








WILLIAM J. Hiss, 
, Wm. P. SANDFORD, 
Trustees of The Smith & Stevens Manufacturing Co. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Stock, Paid Up ..... 0... eee oc woe wea ee $500,00K) 


PER CENT. FIRST MOR TGAGE 


) DEBENTURE, BONDS. 


Inte rest paya ble at — rth National Bank, New 
York. Also Guaranteed First Mortgages. Organized 
1875. Under same supervision as the Savings Banks. 
Regularly examined by the State Bank C ommiissioners 
Security Co., Hartford, ‘Trustee. Se ‘nd for cire ular. 


: haaai BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
COMMERCIAL And TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
AVE ailable fn all parts of the Worl 1. 


TO. %O THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 

‘arthage and Adirondack Railway Company.-No- 
tice Pa reby given that a meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Carthage and Adirondack Railway Company will be 
held at the office of said company, No. 12 Broadway, in 
the ciry of New York, on the Lith day of October, A. D. 
1887, at twelve o'clock noon, to consider the question of 
borrowing money and issuing bonds for the same secured 
by mortgage or pledge of the corporate property, for the 
purpose of extending the line of railway of said company. 

Dated NEW York, Septembe ‘ a 





5. Bema N, Secretary, 
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